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The Occident is the only organ of the Pres- EJ] 
byterian Church published on the Pacific 
Ceast. It is issued weekly, and circulates 
among a constituency of over 50,000 of the best 

ple of California, Oregon, Washington, 
idatane. Idaho, Utah, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. It also circulates extensively in the East- 
ern States, and all over the world. 


It is therefore a Coast Bureau of Presby- 
terian work and a First-class Advertising 
Medium. 


Occident though puplished in San Francisco, is 
not a local paper. [tis primarily a GPacific 
Coast paper, though it reaches into all lands of the earth. 
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MANAGER’S DEPARTMENT. 


In our issue of last week we gave an 
outline in this column of many helpful 
services which THE OCCIDENT is pre- 
pared to render for its readers and the 
Church. We again commend the same 
to the careful perusal of any of our 
readers who have not given it proper 
attention. Briefly the services which 
we propose to render are: 

1. Tofurnish on application desirable 
information on church matters, meth- 
ods and work. 

2. To assist church officers in obtain- 
ing their church furniture, supplies, 
etc. 

3. To assist Sunday-schools inobtain- 
ing the most appropriate books for their 
libraries and furnish them supplies, etc. 

4. To render important services of 
various kinds in a business way or 
otherwise for our friends in the country 
districts. 

All active work ers in the Church 
whether subscribers or not, are invited 
to avail themselves freely of the benefits 
of this new department of our work. 


With aviewto make our readers better 
acquainted with the different Churches 
in our field, and their officers and work, 
we are prepared to publish in THE 
OccIDENT pictures of the churches and 
of the pastor, and in a group the elders, 
giving at the same time a historical ac- 
count of each Church, and a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the pastor and eld- 
ers. In this way THE OCCIDENT may 
largely increase the interest of the 
Churches in each other, and their ofh- 
cers and work, and be itself, in course 
of time, a useful medium for reference 
in a historical and biographical way. 


The extra expense for engraving and 


superior qualily of paper required for 
this purpose is too great for THE OccI- 
DENT to bear; consequently the money 
for this purpose must be furnished by 
friends of their respective Churches. 
Correspondence on this subject is in- 
vited. Particulars as to size of photo- 
graphs required and expense for en- 
graving, etc., will be furnished on ap- 
plication. 

Subscribers are requested to report 
promptly to the OccrDENT office all ir- 
regularities in the receipt of their 
papers and any mistakes they find on 
the labels. The management is aiming 
to make its service perfect in all de- 
partments but there are some irregular- 
ities and errors which can only be de- 
tected by the subscribers themselves. 
We shall therefore be grateful to our 
patrons who report these matters to us, 
and their reports shall always have 
prompt attention. 


‘Business Colleges. 
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THE OccrIpDEnT still has for sale, un- 
der special inducements the following 
commodities: 

Taber Organ; chapel style. Two 
new No. g High Arm, Wheeler & Wil- 
son, Sewing Machines (six drawers), 
Antique Oak Bronze Trimmings. One 
new No. 2 Singer Sewing Machine, vi- 
bratory shuttle, mounted on drop oak 
cabinet. Three Scholarships in leading 
A number parts 
Crown Master Pieces of Art. One Waltz 
Safe, No. 4, weight 3,500 lbs., Dimen- 
sions,—Outside. 6314x38x32 ins., In- 
side.—40x24x16 ins. 
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THE DIVINE JOY. 


BY LUCIA C. BELL. 


Not long ago, a popular preacher, 
after a Sabbath evening’s declamation 
on the power of “music,” prayed in the 
presence of the great audience that the 
‘‘waves of music might wash away the 
sins from this congregation.” Was not 
this remarkable petition typical of a 
great deal of popular sentiment just 
now hoping to save men through agree- 
able human influences? 

“Live to make others glad that they 
were born,’ said Daniel Deronda to 
poor, pale Gwendolen as she forlornly 


essayed to gather up the _ broken 
fragments of her life into some- 
thing like wholeness and beauty. 


Surely no loftier ideal of endeavor 
could be set before a human being, 
and never one more difficult. To 
live so that others may be glad you were 
born is perhaps possible to any one who 
is thoroughly in earnest. Thousands of 
human lives have blessed the world all 
the time they were in it. Its air has 
been purer for their wholesomeness, 
warmed by their love, brightened by 
their genius. You are glad, it may be, 
that the poet Whittier has lived, or 
Wordsworth, or Lincoln, or Father En- 
deavor Clark. Men even sometimes re- 
joice that they have lived to see a noble 
landscape, to hear a mighty oratorio, 
or see a great wrong righted. But 
to be glad of life for its own sake, 
vividly, honestly glad, is a different 
thing. Countless multitudes waver 
through a pale, flavorless life, or shut- 
ting the teeth hard, simply endure. 
Multitudes plod along in a tolerably 
cheerful way, utterly undreaming of 
such a thing as actual joy in existence, 
or sheer, downright thankfulness for 
the gift of life. It would be a wonder- 
ful thing, by the power of “music’’ or 
any other power, to change the dimness, 
the apathy, the slow agony of these 
lives into vital joy. Indeed, it would 


soul, 


be nothing less than divine. And this 
is why the beautiful ideal held up be- 
fore Gwendolen was entirely hopeless 
and false, however admirable its motive. 
No human being can confer such joy 
upon another, by any single act, or any 
“loveliness of perfect deeds,” or any par- 
aphernalia of benevolence. Daniel De- 
ronda and Gwendolen if they are wise 
enough, may be instrumental in  fead- 
ing otherstoa knowledge of it, but 
though it may be theirs to have, it is 
not theirs to give. The world’s benevo- 
lent influences are only -extraneous, 
afterall. They cannot strike to the 
core of being, they cannot renew the 
| Paul wrote modestly to the 
Corinthians, “Not for that we have do- 
minion over your faith, but are helpers 
of your soul’s joy,for by faith ye stand,” 
At best, we may only be helper’s of the 
soul’s joy. Itcan never know anything 
ofthis deep divine gladness until it 
comes to stand by faith. It must know 
itself poisoned with deadly sin and 
Christ its only hope, turning to him 
with single-hearted absolute trust, be- 
fore it can ever experience such joy. 

Itis the joy of immortal youth, of 
minds renewed in Christ. Children 
feel it unconsciously perhaps, and the 
more vividly the nearerthey are to pure 
normal childhood. They look out upon 
the world and find everything very 
good. They know nothing of despair 
so far as the future is concerned but 
everything of hope. ‘‘Except ye 
become as little children ye can not en 
ter the Kingdom.” | 

It is the joy of enlarged vision; calmly 
to look backward and around upon the 
pains, the anxieties, the futilities of 
human effort, forward into the eternal 
years with the serene trust that all 
things are safe in the hand of the 
Father. | 

It is the joy of expression, because it 


is divine and comes from the Divine. 
“Thou hast created all things and for 
thy pleasure they were and are 
created.” If a floweris an expression 
of God’s thought, is it not also an ex- 
pression of the Divine joy? And in the 
renewed human heart this joy develops 
expression, in giving up and giving out, 
in victorious achievement, in energies 
of thought and love. With radiant, 
invincible brow it fronts life and death, 
and shouts, ‘‘For meto live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.” 

The world sorely needs this grand 
unconquerable strength of vital joy. 
But it is well to remember that it comes 
through only one channel, and each 
must win it for himself. It is His joy, 
“These things have I spoken unto: you 
that my joy might remain in you.” 
‘‘Ask and ye shall receive, that your 


‘joy may be full.” 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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August 8, 1895. 


PRESBYTERIANS AND REVIVALS. 


REV. JOHN Q. ADAMS. 


The OccIDENT of July 18th has just 
reached me. It contains a letter from 
Rev. D. Hanson Irwin regarding the 
“Mills” meetings which from my view 
point demandsan answer. When the 
Chronicle report of the paper and dis- 
cussion to which he refers was sent me 
[could not believe that it was correct. 
The statements seemed to me so exag- 
gerated and misleading that I credited 
them tothe reporter and not to my 
Presbyterian brethren. Now Mr.Irwin 
saysthat the discussion was for ‘‘the 
most part correctly reported” and I 
am grieved and _ astonished both. 

Mr. Irwin claims to speak, in his 
letter, for ‘‘leading ministers”’ of his 
own and other denominations when he 
says: “I do not personally know of 
a Church which is to-day enriched by 
the spiritual results of that protracted 
meeting.’’ Possibly I am ruled out of 
the above statement by the adjective 
prefixed to ‘‘ministers,’’ but I wish to 
say, with emphasis, that Westminster 
Church, San Francisco, és enriched to-day 
by the spiritual results of the Mills’ meet- 
ings toan extent which cannot be told in 
words. Doubtless some of the brother’s 
sarcasm used in his answer to ‘‘A 
Pastor,’’ regarding the state of his 
church, can now be poured upon 
my head, but that will not trouble 
mein the least. It will not alter the 


fact, which I have stated. Let me say > 


this further. Inthe pasttwenty years 


I have worked with a goodly number of 
evangelists, including Mr. Moody and 
others widely known and successful in 
their work. From no one of them have 
I personally received as much help; nor 
my Church received as great a blessing. 
This opinion I have heard expressed 
many times by those who have worked 
with Mr. Mills’ in San Francisco and 
elsewhere. 

There are other statements in the 
Chronicle's report which I can hardly pass 
by. There lies before me as I write a 
letter from one whose life was radically 
changed directly through Mr. Mills’ 
meetings, and who has been a tower of 
strength to her pastor and her Church 
ever since. Her heart was sore and 
heavy over that report, and I cannot do 
better than quote a part only of the let- 
ter which refers to two or three of the 
statements: ‘‘I was at forty-five Mills’ 
meetings, and I’msure Mr. Mills never 
made use of the expression, “Thank 
God, sister, you are beautifully saved,’ 
once in public.” (I wish to add that I 
have no recollection of ever hearing 
such a statement from his lips, and I 
should remember it if its use had been 
frequent, as asserted.) “Did not Mr. 
Mills recognize most distinctly that if 
those God used him to rouse and bless 
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were not cared for, (and that does not 
mean visiting once or twice, does it?) 
their last state might be worse than the 
first? Did he not plead with those very 
men to solemly recognize their own re- 
sponsibility and that of the entire 
Church, to watch, and guard, and help, 
and love those ‘babes in Christ’?” (lI 
say emphatically, he did all this over and 
over again.) My friend continues, ‘And 
could that man who only succeeded in 
leading into the Church five out of 500, 
and those so loosely held that they 
slipped away, could he have had such 
an experience, and been altogether 
blameless?” The question does not need 
an answer. | 

But, Mr. Editor, my heart is too 
grieved and soreto write more. I can 
only pray that God may give in mighty 
power the Holy Spirit to my beloved 
brethren and the Churches in the city 
which for eleven years was my home. 
But, brethren, the words of Christ ring 
in my earsas I think over the discussion 
which calls forth this letter. ‘‘Whoso 
shallcause one of these little ones which 
believe on me to stumble, it is profitable 
for him that a great millstone should be 
hanged about his neck,and that he should 
be sunk in the depths of the sea.” With 
such a letter as the one quoted from be- 
fore me, it does seem to me we are in 
danger, and need to weigh well our 
words. 

CLIFTON SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTRIAN CHURCH. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The members of this choir take their 
annual vacation in August, and it isa 
well-merited rest. Probably no choir 
in this, or in any other city, has per- 
formed the work devolving upon it 
with greater fidelity or with less friction. 
For five years, Mr. Edgar E. Coursen 
has conducted this important part of 
worship in this church with satisfaction 
to officers and congregation. There has 
existed throughout this long term of 
service the greatest harmony between 
both parties to the contract. This is 
due, in no small measure, to Mr. Cour- 
sen’s intelligent comprehension of his 
duty. To him, the central thought 
seems to be, that music in church is 
worship—that the church is not the 
place to make a showy display of oper- 
atic talent. He is a natural leader, 
a thorough musician, and performs 
his duties with well directed energy 
and untiring industry. In his own 
special work, the organ, his masterly 
performances prove his right to the 
position he has so fairly earned for him- 
self, that of a place among the leading 
organists of the country. One of the 
charms of his playing isthe entire for- 
getfulness of self. No one can detect 
the least effort to ‘show off,” but his 
playing always gives the impression of 
sound musical perception, and exquisite 
taste. In the selection of music for 
both organ and choir, he exhibits the 
same artistic and scholarly traits asin 
its execution. It is but natural there- 
fore, that he would bringto his aid 
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such voices as could render the selec- 
tions with that ease and finish which is 
characteristic of his own work. 

Mrs. Edgar EK. Coursen, the soprano, 
has, for many years, been a general fa- 
vorite in Portland, not only in choir, 
but in concert. She possesses a pure 
soprano voice, peculiarly clear and 
sweet, of ample range, and thoroughly 
cultivated. Her work is always exe- 
cuted with an ease which leaves the 
impression of “reserve power”, for any 
emergency. Her manner is particular- 
ly pleasing, because so natural. There 
is no posing for admiration, no assump- 
tion of operatic “airs’’,—traits by the 
way, far too common among otherwise 
good singers. 


Mrs. Walter Reed, has long and de- 
servedly held the leading place among 
the contralto voices of this city; and to 
her credit be it said, she is one of the 
few good singers whom neither private 
commendation nor popular approval 
seems to spoil. Naturally gifted with 
a wonderful voice, thoroughly trained 
trom childhood—strengthened and im- 
proved by constant use, and by careful 
study under the best masters, both at 
home and abroad, it is enough to say 
that her public efforts always justify 
the most sanguine expectations. 


Mr. Drake, the tenor, has been in the 
choir but a short time, and is compara- 
tively a new singer in Portland. He 
has a pleasing voice and, with greater 
experience, will doubtless gain a place 
with the leading tenor voices of the city. 
The death of Mr. A. A. Franklin, who 
filled this place for so many years, was 
a great loss, not only to the choir, but to 
the music-lovers of Portland. 


One of the most important parts in ef- 
fective music is the bass, and Mr. Wm. 
Denholm takes this part with credit to 
himself and to the delight of the listener. 
Though his voice is not of the deepest 
register, yet it possesses a peculiarly 
deep and mellow cuality which more 
than compensates for any lack in that 
respect. The desire has. often found 
expression of hearing him more fre- 
quently in solo work, but he has thus. 
far failed to gratify this desire, for no 
other apparent reason than excessive 
modesty. 

Whatever ability the individual mem- 
bers of a choir may possess, unless they 
work together, each voice held in proper 
subordination to the others, the artistic 
effect is marred, the charm is broken. 
The recognition of this principle is the 
crowning excellenceof this choir. There 
is no effort on the part of any member 
“to be heard,’ but each hasa pride in 
that unity of effort which produces the 
best musical effect. 

The writer has been actuated by no 
desire to indulge in either technica 
criticism or personal flattery, but from 
a pure motive, thoughjin homely phrase, 
to express an unbiased feeling of ap- 
proval of those who have set an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation by every 
choir in the land, an example which, if 
more generally followed, would make 
the worship of God in song that beauti- 
ful and helpful service which is its 
proper function. | | W. 
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MR. GEORGE MULLER’S REMINIS- 
CENCES.* 


If we desire answers to prayer we 
must pray, first, according to the Word 
of God, and with the desire, on our part, 
that what we ask may be for His glory. 
Some may say we do not know what 
would be for the glory of God; then ask 
Him to teach you, and young Christians 
may also seek advice from elders. 

Second.—We must believe that God 
is both able and willing to grant our 
requests. 

Third.—If our prayers are to be an- 
swered we must not go on in any evil 
course. This does not mean that we 
are free from all failures, but, as the 
Psalmist says, “If I regard iniquity in 
my heart the Lord will not hear me.”’ 

Answers to prayer may come while 
we are asking the Lord, or in an hour, a 
day, a month; or may be delayed for 
years. That had been the speaker’s 
experience ; but when he had long to 
wait, meanwhile God gave patient sub- 
mission to His will. It is our business 
to wait God’s time, and having done so, 
He will give special cause for praise 
when theanswercomes. Thousands of 
times during nearly seventy years he 
had thus to praise God. 

Continuing, he said: ‘‘For sixty-four 
years, six months I have had no fixed 
income; but looking to the Lord, He 
has invariably supplied all my needs. 
This has been no mere trifle, for, during 
my long missionary tour, my expenses 
were heavy, making it necessary to pay 
down sums of £100, £150, and at one 
time £250 at once. Yet, for all these 
many years, I have never told a single 
person (excepting my wife) of my 
needs, but only my Heavenly Father, 
and so literally have I carried out this 
solemn purpose with God that I have 
never given the least hint to anyone 
else for more than sixty-four years. 
There are many who Say they trust in 
God; but if they really do so, they will 
keep to themselves that they are in 
need, telling God only, and only speak- 
ing to their fellow-men after the an- 
swer has been given. 

Many years agol saw that what was 
most needed in the Church of Christ 
was increase of faith. From lack of 
faith all kinds of artifices were used to 
get money for carrying on Christian 
work, and thus I saw God was dis- 
honored; it looked as if God was so poor 
that He could not pay for His own 
work. Therefore I determined to 
found what was then a very little in- 
stitution, viz., the Scripture Knowledge 
Institution, on different principles. 
This was commenced March 5, 1834, 


‘to distribute 271,110 Bibles. 
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with the object of giving to the world 
an example of what could be done by 
simple trustin God. Therefore there 
has been no asking for money to carry 
on the work, but every need of the In- 
stitution has been referred to the living 
God. As the needs increased, the sup- 
ply of funds increased, and this little 
Institution has grown so large that we 
have needed £40,000 to £45,000 in a 
year, all of which has come in answer 
to prayer. 

Someone may wish to ask, “How 
much have you received in answer to 
prayer?’ £1.373,826, all simply in 
answer to prayer. I could challenge 
anyone in the wide world over to say 
I had ever given a hint of my needing 
money, much less asking for any. 
Expect great things, and great things 
you will have. Thus answers will come 
to prayer. While ready to praise the 
Lord when He inclinedthis or that one 
to send me 6d.,1s.,or 2s. 6d.,yet there was 
no limit to what He was able to do; and 
I have had, in like manner, to praise 
Him for gifts of £5000, £7000, £8000, 
and £12,200. All thanks to God for 
what He is not only able but willing to 
do. The great point is to have large 
expectations from God alone. 

Now, what has been done with the 
large sum I have been entrusted with? 
1. I have had 117 schools—day, Sunday, 
and adult schools—in which all the 
teachers are Christians, and 120,938 
pupils have been taught in those 
schools, and I know that thousands of 
them have been brought to Christ as 
their Savior. When 12,000 miles away 
from home I met with those who had 
been blessed in these schools—some in 
China, Japan,Australia, India, America, 
and other countries. 


2. I have spent considerable sums in 
the circulation of the Scriptures, tracts, 
etc. I knew my bank in heaven could 
never be broken, and I expected hand- 
fuls of sovereigns, and the Lord gave 
me bowls full, so that I have been able 
While the 
Pope had power in Italy not a Bible 
could be sent there, specially to Rome, 
but since then I have sent thousands to 
Rome, other parts of Italy, and to Spain; 
also copies of the New Testament, 

1,416,840 in various languages, besides 
Gospels (218,500) and Psalms (21,150). 
Again I say, expect great things, and 
great things you will have. 


3. I have helped missionary laborers 
in various parts of the world. I asked, 
and God has given £250,000 for missions. 
Not a littke sum, but my Heavenly 
Father delighted to give, and with joy 
Mr. Wright and I sit down and appor- 
tion £1000 at a time for missions. 

4. My heart yearned for destitute 
orphans, and I felt how delighted I 
should be tocare forsuch. I asked God 


to give me the means to do so, and took 
a house in Wilson street, St. Paul’s, 
Bristol, and I fitted it up for thirty or- 
phans. Six months later I added an- 
other house for thirty-six more, then a 
third house for thirty, and a fourth 
house for thirty more. Thus we had 
in the four houses in Wilson street 126 
orphans and eleven helpers. 


As the applications for orphans to be 
received continued to increase, I was 
led to build the first of the five houses 
on Ashley Down for 300. I prayed for 
direction and for a site for thirteen 
weeks. Land meanwhile offered at 
£1,000 per acre, but this I felt was far 
too much to give. At length I heard of 
land on Ashley Down which was for 
sale at £200 per acre. I went to the 
house of the owner, where I was in- 
formed that be had not come home from 
business. I therefore went to his office 
inthe city, where I was informed that 
he had left forthe day. It was then a 
question as to going back to his house 
or leaving my doing so till the following 
morning, and as I had been allowed to 


‘miss seeing him in my two efforts to do 


so, I decided to wait till the morning. 
When I called at the owner’s house the 
next day, he said he knew what I had 
come about, for he had not been able to 
sleep the previous night, but had been 
lying awake for three or four hours, and 
God had told him that if I came again 
he must sell me the land at £120 per 
acre instead of £200. Thus I purchased 
the seven acres for £560 less than [ 
should have done the evening before. 
It is precious to follow the leading of 
God’s hand. 


I then built No.1 orphan house for 
300 orphans, followed soon after with 
No. 2 for 400 ditto, then No. 3 for 450; 
but as I still had 900 more orphans wait- 
ing for admission, I asked my Heavenly 
Father what I should do; and the an- 
swer came, to build two more houses 
each for 450 orphans, costing £60,000. 
And thus God has blessed and supplied 
the means all in response to the prayer 
of faith, We have thus been enabled 
to take under our care 9,416 orphans, 
some having been in the homes as much 
as seventeen years. Many of these are 
now preachers of the Gospel, some are 
converted grandparents having con- 
verted children who are parents, and 
very many occupying responsible posi- 
tions in life. What joy and delight 
God has given me, all in answer to 
prayer, poor sinner asI am. Yet God, 
for Christ’s sake, has allowed me to 
accomplish this. If any should be 
tempted to say, it is no use for me to 
expect answers to prayer, then remem- 
ber how much He has given George 
Muller; and He is no respecter of per- 
sons. If you expect great things God. 
will give on account of the worthiness 
of Christ. The crowning blessing I 
have received in answer to prayer is in 
the many thousands of souls saved 
through this work, and my ministry all 
over the world. May many be stirred 
up to seek like blessing.— 7he London 
Christian. 

* Notes of an Address at Bethesda Chapel, 
Bristol. 
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4 TIT the Ministers’ meeting on next 

Monday, August r2th, the subject 

of education—extension along Presby- 

terian lines will be discussed. The 

editor of THE OccIDENT has been asked 
to open the discussion. 


HE action taken by San Francisco 

Presbytery on the Thanksgiving, 
or Million Dollar Fund, is eminently 
timely. .It will» be found leading the 
Church News, and we commend it to all 
Churches and Presbyteries. 


E desire to call special attention 

* to the Tuesday evening free 
course of lectures in the Y. M. C. A. 
building, by Rev. Dr. MacKenzie, on 
the Acts of the Apostles. These prom- 
ise a rich treat to all who can be pres- 
ent, in the line of critical Bible study. 
We would urge all Endeavorers and 
Sunday-school teachers to avail them- 
selves of this splendid opportunity. 


THE King’s Daughters and others in- 

terested in this department of THE 
OccIDEN’T will miss, for a time, the 
familiar notes by Miss Evelyn H. 
Browne, the conductor of this column. 
Miss Browne has sailed for Europe and 
will be absent for some time, but, upon 
her return, will resume duty we trust. 
In the meanwhile we shall all hope 
that this faithful daughter of the King 


may be greatly blessed by being made 
eminently useful in the royal service. 


E ask attention to all departments 

of this week’s issue of THE Oc- 
CIDENT. Rev. Mr. Adams so long the 
beloved pastor of Westminster Church 
gives, with strong feeling, his views on 
the blessed results of the Mills’ meetings. 
Dr. Minton has come forward bravely 
and vigorously in support of an educa- 
tion extension scheme. His article is 
cheering and full of hope. Itisjust such 
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leaders of thought as Dr. Minton who 
are to undertake and carry out this 
magnificent work. 


E have received the Necrological 
Report of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary, May, 1895. Itcontains the names 
of fifty-four ministers of the Gospel, 
matriculated students of Princeton or 
otherwise connected with the Seminary 
who have been called to their rest 
during the year ending March, 31, 1895. 
Two of these, Albert Williams and 
George Burrowes, D. D., became identi- 
fied with our coast during their active 
lifes work. Sketchesof these are given 
briefly. 


WO new lady writers appear under 

their own names in this issue, and 
choice writers they are. Miss Lucia C. 
Bell, of Portland, gave us a text for 
Presbyterian education-extension last 
week, in ‘‘A Teacher’s Mistake.” This 
week she contributes “The Divine Joy.” 
Next week Miss Bell begins the first 
part of a story in Our Little Men and 
Women’s Department. It will be in 
three issues, and bears the pleasing ti- 
tle, ‘Grandma’s Dress Reform.” 


HE other contributor to whom we 
referred above as appearing in this 
issue is Miss Gertrude Humphrey, who 
takes charge of the Sunday-school de- 
partment. We are confident that here 
will be found profitable reading, and 
very helpful to all members of the home. 
The articles of the three Boards’ de- 
partments are of unusual interest. That 
of the Woman’s North Pacific, Portland, 
tells of the visit in their midst of Miss 
Eliza E. Leonard, M. D., who will soon 
start for her work in the woman’s hos- 
pital in Peking, China. Mrs. Allen 
writes of Miss Dr. Leonard, that ‘“‘she 
was previously a stranger to many, and 
yet not a stranger, having been, as a 
student, for twoor three yearsthe room- 
mate of Dr. Maud Allen, who has never 
wearied of expressing, concerning her, 
unbounded appreciation and esteem.” 
Dr. Maud Allen, a daughter of the cor- 
respondent of the North Pacific column, 
is a medical missionary at Allahabad. 


T is not the mere extension of educa- 
tion along the line of Presbyterian- 

ism that we are advocating; rather it is 
a permanent lecture course which may be- 
come grafted into our system of work 
on this coast. We want the best 
thoughts and noblest truths as taught 
in our San Anselmo Theological Semi- 
nary put into popular lecture form and 
carried, by these able teachers, into every 
city, town and hamlet of our six Synods. 
We want walking colleges and schools 
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to perform like careful work of educa- 
ting the people along the line of Pres- 
byterian Christian thought. We want 
in Christian Endeavor 
work, improvement in Sunday-school 
effort, and new impulse given to Church 
life and Home training. What we ad- 
vocate therefore, is thatin addition to 
all the forces now in operation, there 
shall be inaugurated as a permanent 
institution, this peripatetic lecture 
course, and that the ablest of onr 
teachers, pastors and Presbyterian 
workers, men or women, be secured to 
lend their aid in carrying it forward. 

This course,in whole or in part, could 
be given under the auspices of the Y. 
P.S. C. in every community during 
the year. This idea is taking root al- 
ready, and will become a fruit-bearing 
tree of delightful proportions and qual- 
ity by and by. 

We have a thought or two for all pro- 
fessors, trustees, and patrons of Presby- 
terian institutions for education of the 


coast; perhaps these friends may regard 
them worth considering : 


You want students and money. You 
need additional endowments and money 
forcurrent expenses. It has been, and 
stillis, a question discussed among your- 
selves, frequently, how best to reach 
young men and women and draw them 
into the schools you represent. In all 
of this, THR OCCIDENT can suggest the 
best possible plan; and that plan is em- 
braced in the Presbyterian Education 
Extension Idea. 


When you have come together, care- 
fully matured, adopted and put into 
vigorous and systematic operation this 
lecture course, you will soon double 
your financial receipts and the number 
of your students. For be assured that 
asarule the president or prominent 
professor of a college who first succeeds 
in arousing the ambition,for a collegiate 
education, of a boy by a lecture in his 
native village, will gainthat boy to the 
institution he represents; and this will 
be true whether the lad is of Presby- 
terian or any other home. 


The writer has carried through a good 


many years, with vivid remembrance, 


the impressions made upon his child 
mind by a lecture from the president of 
a college, in his father’s village church. 
To him it was a wonderful event. He 
looked upon the bearer of so exalted 
an office with deep reverence. An 
ardent desire tosit at the feet of that 
teacher was kindled and burned until it 
had consumed ali opposing difficulties. 

There are a thousand boys and girls 
to-day on this coast, in families of our 
own Church who are pondering the 
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auestion of the possibility of their en- 
tering college. They all know of at 
least two large institutions of learning. 
The parents of these youth would pre- 
fer a Christian school where the Word 
of God is made a text book. The ques- 
tion of their going, and where, will soon 
be decided—and that will decide the 
current’s tlow of many other events in 
their future. These thousand boys and 
girls could be gathered into our own in- 
stitutions by personal contact with the 
teachers in the proposed course of lec- 
tures. 


ET us never forget in the midst of 
the tremendous pressure of duties 


that the great agency of God for mak- 
ing all of our work successful is the 
Holy Spirit. ‘It is not by might nor 
by power, but by My Spirit saith the 
Lord.” He it is who convinceth of sin, 
who leads the soul to repentance, who 
presents Christ before the longing eyes 
of the sin-burdened one, and induces 
him to accept and believe. It is He, 
the Holy Spirit, who makes our bodies 
His temple, and conducts us into right 
form of petition, who opens before us 
avenues of truth leading to the green 
pastures and to the refreshing waters of 
life 

Indeed, every moment of the soul’s 
progress, from the darkness of sin to the 
meridian brightness of heaven’s glory, 
is dependent upon the Holy Spirit for 
its advance in knowledge of Christ. 
They who honor the Spirit of God may 
hope to be honored of God. A few days 
since a minister in our office was speak- 
ing of the third person of the Trinity, 
and said he believedin /4. “Do you not 
believe in the personality of the Holy 
Spirit?” we asked. “Oh yes,” he replied, 
“most ceitainly.” ‘Then,’ we asked 
again, “Why do you say /#? Why do 
you not say //e,even as you do in speak- 
ing of Christ?’ ‘Habit,’ he responded, 
“Purely habit.” 

But we have formed the habit of using 
our Iord’s mode of speaking. “If I go 
I will send Aim, that He may abide 
with you forever,” etc., etc. oF 

Let us pray that Ae, the Spirit of 
‘Truth, may come upon us with rich bap- 
tism even of fire, so that we may both 
know and do the will of God. 


> 


THE PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION- 
EXTENSION SCHEME. 


BY H. C. MINTON, D.D. 


I am glad to see that a new editor has resus- 
citated THE OccIDENT, and is conducting it 
with a vigor that is prophetic of permanent 
success. I am very glad, too, to note that he 
is trying to work up some plan of giving a 
wider and more popular scope to our Presby- 
terian Educational forces on this coast. It is 
a capital idea. Every Presbyterian must en- 
dorse it. Every friend of Christian education 
must be in sympathy with it. The chief dif- 
ficulty is to bring about concerted action in 
connection with some definite scheme. 

These are days of popular theological 
thought. Everybody either is a theologian 
or thinks he is, and there are many who would 
sav that it amounts to about the same thing, 
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Probably not a few church-members get as 
many of their ideas on the subject of religion 
from the morning papers as from the Psalms 
and Gospels, and certainly, many do much 
that passes for thinking, with the undefined 
or misdefined words of others, rather than 
with their own accurate and clear-cut concept- 
ions. To enlighten honest ignorance, and to 
correct honest error, no better plan has been 
devised than to bring fair and competent in- 
structors into direct contact with the people. 
The world may be full of good books, but the 
average man is not enough interested in ad- 
vance to buy them or to read them when 
they are bought. Besides, the wo:Jd is about 
as full of poor books as good ones, and it is 
risky to turn the unsophistocated seeker after 
truth loose among the book-stalls. 


In the direction of popular Christian educa- 
tion the Chautauqua movement has scored its 
wonderful success. The Oxford Summer 
School in England has become a feature in 
English theological thought, and the attempt 
this summer to reproduce it in the Western 
Reserve under the direction of President 
Thwing is dvubtless a forerunner of other 
movements of the kind in this country. Mr. 
Moody’s summer school at Northfield, Presi- 
dent Harper’s summer school of Hebrew, and 
the late Dr. Deems’ school of Christian Phil- 
osophy are symptoms of this same tendency. 

Now, there are special reasons why your 
idea, in exact line with this tendency, fits the 
needs of the Presbyterian Church on the Pa- 
cific Coast. We are always prond to remind 
the world that our Church stands for higher 
education, but our pride is a trifle humbled 
when we must needs point away from home 
for the convincing proof. Our thevlogical sem- 
inary has stood us well in hand as a convenient 
witness, but if it were lacking, we could find 
no evidence nearer than Occidental College at 
Los Angeles, and the excellent, bravely strug- 
gling denominational institutions of the North 
Pacific Coast. History may have its reasons 
forthis, but when we talk about ourselves, im- 
partial judges are apt to take the facts and let 
the reasons go. If there be those who fondly 
imagine that the great schools of learning we 
already have, render foolish and narrow the 
wish that we could have out here a few such 
schools as Amherst and Williams and Wash- 
ington-Jefferson, then there are those who 
think they are mistaken. Evangelical Chris- 
tianity has never thrived on the food that sec- 
ular schools alone afford, and the evidence is 
wanting that California will break the record 
in this respect. 

But I am not to argue now for a Presbyterian 
College. The thought is that what we lack in 
that regard might, for the present, be atoned 
for by such a scheme of denominational uni- 
versity extension as you suggest. 

I do not suppose that it would be wise to 
make the effort so restricted as to aim simply 
at propagating Presbyterian doctrines, nor, on 
the other hand, so loose as wholly to disguise 
that it is a Presbyterian movement. Any Pres- 
byterian has already given advance proof that 
he has ceased to be a good one so soon as he 
has ceased, on the whole, to be proud and glad 
that he is one. Self-respect conditions the re- 
spect of other people, and a Presbyterian with 
an apology is a good solicitor for some other 
Church—or for no Church. We may believe 
that our Church makes mistakes—we are idiots, 
if we do not know it; we may grant the high 
character and good work of the other Churches 
—we are bigots if we do not thank God for 


them; and yet, with its history, its doctrines, 
its government, and by the favor of ‘God, its 
fruitage of blessing tothe world, there is every 
reason why we should be loyal to our own 
Church, and enthusiastic in widening its infiu. 
ence for good. 

The need is urgent. Champions of other 
tenets have already pioneered the way. | 
have seen staid old Presbyterians applauding 
sentiments from lecture platforms on this 
Coast that needed only the singlelink of 
sound logic to make them little less than the 
promulgations of arrant unbelief. Professor 
This and Doctor That may bring with them 


the prestige of a renowned school, and with a 
bland air of benevolent omniscience they may 
condescend to drop a few partially Shaticlecs 
dicta from their plethoric, esoteric profundi- 
ties into the distended ears of their astonished 
auditors, and straightway ,in dazed amazemeut, 
these same auditors go home to wonder if any, 
or, if so, how much or how little of what their 
plain, old-fashioned parson said in his last Sun- 
day morning's sermon is really true. 

If theology be dogmatic—and sometimes 
they say it is—then doubt has caught the 
trick, for this age has heard no more dogmatic 
voice than that of the late agnostic, Huxley, 
and the echoes of that voice will long be heard 
from sea to sea. 

There is no reason why evangelical religion 
should not have its innings with the people. 
There are two sides to all these questions. It 
is not a proved evolution that evolves the 
Bible out of court. Higher criticism is all 
right, only its over-eager champions make it 
answer, not for its own assured results, but 
also for their conjectures. An ethical political- 
economy is no new thing under the sun, but 
it needs a clear-eyed champion that will see 
both sides of the idea at once. 

The old Presbyterian Church is still in the 
field, and has something to say on all these 
subjects. It does not revise its bulletins with 
every wind or moon, but it stands for truth 
and duty, for love and liberty, for loyalty and 
charity. 

The papers tell us that the Rev. Dr. Coyle 
has recently said that Oakland is unique 
among the cities of the world in that it has 
every imaginable creed and craze among its 
people. The remark is true of California. Its 
warm suns and genial soil yield rankest weeds of 
every sort along with its lovely flowers and lus- 
scious fruits. Asa man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he. The kaleidoscope of California’s characters 
isas mixed and manifold as that of California’s 
creeds. That man is the best friend of this coast 
who does his best to direct its thinking along 
right lines. That Church is most needed that 
constantly, and with unwavering voice, calls 
the people all to hear the grand old truthsof 
God's own Word, and to accept the ever-new 
messages of His only begotten Son. 

The project you pone has more than once 
been the theme of conference in the faculty 
of our seminary. We have felt that we owed 
a debt to the Churches of more direct contact 
and instruction, if only the way were opened 
up to pay it. 

Any professor needs this popular touch as 
an antiseptic against fossilizing tendencies. 
[ am sure an organized movement of the kind 
you suggest, coming from the pastors or the 
people, would meet with a hearty second from 
San Anselmo, and I doubt not the same is true 
of the academic and collegiate schools of the 
North and South. To be sure, some of our 
best educators, for such a work are among our 
pastors, and indeed in our pews. It would be 
co-operation for a more intelligent faith and a 
wider work. | 

There is a hope that the day will come when 
in the far east, in the middle west, and on this 
coast, in that order in time, there will be held 
every summer a Presbyterian Summer School, 
of wide reach and thorough method, led by 
able men from our chairs and pulpits east and 
west, popularizing right notions of the best 
thoughts of the day, discriminating between 
the known and the guess in current theories, 
and extending among the people the good and 
wholesome influences of the pure Word of God. 

However, until that is brought about, if ever, 
let us do what we can in the way you suggest 
or in any other that may be proposed. 


— 
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August 8, 1895. 


Church News. 


At a pro re nata meeting of the San 
Francisco Presbytery, held on August 
rst, the following action was taken: 

WHEREAS, The General Assembly at 
Pittsburgh by unanimous vote deter- 
mined to raise an anniversary Reunion 
Fund of one million of dollars to relieve 
the Boards of our Church of their pres- 
ent crushing indebtedness, and as a 
thank-offering to God for His wonderful 
goodness to our Church in the quarter 
of a cernittury just closed; and, 

WHEREAS, The chairman of the dis- 
trict sub-committee has brought this 
great matter before the Presbytery of 
San Francisco in pro re nata meeting 
convened to consider the missionary 
work of our Presbytery; therefore, 

Resolved (1), That this Presbytery 
hereby gives its hearty and unanimous 
endorsement to the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Resolved (2), That the Churches of 
this coast having received such substan- 
tial-aid from the Boards, ought to deem 
it a special duty and privilege to do 
what they can to relieve them of pres- 
ent distress. 

Resolved (3), That the pastors and 
elders be, and hereby are urged to bring 
this important matter before their re- 
spective Churches at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Resolved (4), That eachChurch should 
aim to raise for this fund not less than 
ten per cent of the congregational ex- 
penses and as much more as possible. 

Resolved (5), That the other Presby- 
teries of our state be, and hereby are, 
affectionately reminded to take kindred 
action, if they have not already done so. 

Resolved (6), that a copy of these res- 
olutions be given to THE OcCIDENT for 
publication. 


Dear OccIDENT:—As Chairman of the 
General Assembly’s Sub-Committee of 


this district, permit me to say, in connec- 


tion with the above resolutions, that our 
Church has a grand past, and, if we rise 
to the occasion, a grand future. Despite 
little flurries over revision and higher 
criticism, no Church in our land has done 
better work in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury than our own—none, in my judg- 
ment,so good. Eddies do not dam back 
the stream, nor episodes stop the 
course of the drama. Our Church has 
made progress in spite of all obstacles, 
and very significant progress. But our 
boards are now leaded with an enormous 
debt. The load isa crushing burden. 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens; and so 
fulfill the law of Christ.’’ I write 
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these things to my Presbyterian brothers 
and sisters as far as The OccIDENT 
reaches, to stir up their pure minds by 
way of remembrance, 
Faithfully yours, 
JOHN HEMPHILL, 
Chairman Sub. Com. 
SAN FRANCISCO, August rst, 1895. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Presbytery has de- 
cided to continue for another year the 
Italian Mission and tourge the Churches 
within its bounds to aid in the work by 
contributions. The committee on Home 
Missions, Rev. J. C. Smith, chairman, 
recommended that extension mission 
work of the Presbytery, all mission 
enterprises outside the general line of 
our Board’s work, be put on the list for 
regular contributions from the churches 
and that any money above present 
needs, go intoa Church Extension 
Sinking fund. This was adopted. 
Presbytery also extended a_ cordial 
invitation to any member of the 
Board of Home Missions, who might 
contemplate a trip to the coast this 
summer, to address the body on the 


work and needs of this great agency of 
the Church. 


FRESNO.— Two new members were 
received by letter and four by ex- 
amination at the communion service 
July, 28th, Rev. F. D. Seward is pas- 
tor. 


OAKLAND.—The Centennial Church 
has given acall to Rev. J. W. Ellis, D.D. 


ALHAMBRA.—That was a delightful 
surprise which came to the devoted pas- 
tor of the Church here, Rev. A. A. Dins- 
more, D.D. It was on the 25thof July, 
thus dividing the time between the rst, 
which celebrated the eighth anniversary 
of the pastorate, and the 7th of August, 
which marks Dr. Dinsmore’s sixtieth 
birthday. What was then done will 
appear presently. To any one knowing 
this faithful pastor it will seem the 
thing expected that he should have a 
sewing circle in his Church, and that it 
should be known as the ‘‘Lend a Hand.”’ 
This society of good women, which was 
organized before the Church and has 
continued meeting weekly ever since, 
taking no vacation, has found the way 
of raising over two thousand dollars for 
Church purposes, of assisting the poor 
and needy outside their own Church, 
and now comes forward witha generous 
check to enable their pastor to visit his 
parishioners in good old ancient style. 
These good ladies of Alhambra are right 
in the writer’s estimation in preferring 
the pastor in a carriage to the pastor on 
“the wheel.” So when they crowded 
about Dr. Dinsmore, who is not so old 


as to be off duty, save for a vacation, 
they handed to himthis communication: 


REV. AND Mrs. DINSMORE: The 
“Lend a Hand” wishing to show their 
appreciation of your worth have asked 
me to present, in their name, this check 
—as a birthday gift, with which they 
wish you to buy acarriage. It givesme 
great pleasure to act thus for the so- 
ciety—and hope it may lend an added 
pleasure to your vacation to know you 
have the good will of your many friends. 

Very cordially yours, 

SATIRA SHAIFFER, Sec. L. A. H. 

ALHAMBRA, CAL. July 25, 1895. 


Los ANGELES.—The Presbyterians 
will soon have the hapdsomest and most 
commodioug place of worship on the 
Heights. Tht enlargement of the Boyle 
Heights Presbyterian Church, on Chi- 
cago street, began on the 29th. The 
present structure will be moved back 
and changed into a Sunday-schoo! and 
prayer-meeting room. A new audience 
room will be built on, to contain a seat- 
ing capacity of about four hundred. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. 
I. M. Condit and Mrs. Condit’s mission- 
ary work in California, was celebrated, 
August 3rd, at the church, 911 Stockton 
street. An immense audience was 
present. It was such a delightful occa- 
sion that it deserves morethan a pass- 
ing notice. A full account will be 
given in these columns next week. 


OREGON. 


MEpDFORD.—At the communion held 
in this church July 28th, four new mem- 
bers were received—one on profession 
of faith. Three infants were baptized. 
This Chusch will send thirty dollars to 
the Million Dollar Reunion Fund. 


SALEM.—Nearly everybody is desert- 
ing the cities and towns of Oregon, and 
flocking to the seashore and mountains 
for their summer outing. A good many 
of our congregation spend their vacation 
at Mehuma, on the north fork of the 
Santeam river,distant from here twenty- 
eight miles southeast, in the foothills of 
the Cascade Mountains. There is a 
Presbyterian Church at that place, and 
of course, it will be well attended while 
our city churches are vacant, for Pres- 
byterians are natural church-goers. So 
many are leaving town, and the minis- 
ters, not caring to preach to vacant pews, 
the shepherds will follow their flocks to 
pastures green, where the “cool breezes _ 
blow.’’ Our pastor, Rev. A... Hutch- 
inson, will leave for Mehuma this week 
and may go further east to Clear Lake. 
He gave us a powerful and eloquent 
sermon last Sabbath, and will carry with 
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him the prayer of his people that he 
may return, not only physically re- 
newed, but made stronger spiritually, to 
carry on the Master’s work. 


PORTLAND.—The Portland academy 
will before long, be housed in a new 
and more commodious building,to be lo- 
cated on double block R, 200x460 feet, 
bounded by Montgomery and Hall, 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, 
which tract has been presented to the 
institution by Hon. H. W. Corbett, and 
the building on which is to be erected 
by the heirs of the late W.S. Ladd, out 
of the fund of $450,000 which he left 
for educational and charitable purposes. 
Bids for the construction of the building 
were opened at the office of Whidden 
& Lewis, architects,Saturday afternoon. 
About a dozen bids were submitted; 
that of George W. Gordon, for $18,680 
being the lowest, and the othersrunning 
up to $24,850. The contract has not 
been awarded, but if the investigations 
in regard to subcontractors, etc., are 
satisfactory, Mr. Gordon will get the 
job. 


The new academy will be something 
different in style from any of the school 
buildings here, being patterned some- 
what after one of the most approved 
styles of English school buildings. It 
will run east and west across the center 
of the block, and will be 194 feet long, 
with a wing 43x61 in the west, and 
another 37x57 on the eastend. It will 
be of brick, and as the ground slopes 
quite sharply on the north, will be 
three stories high on the north front 
and two stories on the south front. The 
lower story will be fitted up for a drill 
room, play rooms in stormy weather, and 
will contain the heating apparatus, etc. 
On the second and third floors there 
will be fifteen recitation rooms, a library 
and aspacious chapel in one ofthe wings. 
On the south side there will be wide 
corridors, the full length of the build- 
ings, on both floors, so that all the reci- 
tation rooms, etc., will front to the 
north, east and west. Work will be 
commenced as soon as possible, and the 
building is to be completed about Christ- 
mas. 


The contract called for covers the ex- 
cavation, foundation and building com- 
plete, with the exception of the plumb- 
ing and heating. The reputation the 
Portland Academy has earned, under its 
present very able management, has led 
te this new building being provided for 
it, and doubtless it will receive more 
support from the fund left by Mr. Ladd, 
when necessary to increase its efficien- 
cy.— Oregonian. 
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[From the Denver Datly News.] 


The friends of Rev. M. Angelo 
Dougherty, of Cambridge, Mass., will be 
glad to hear that he isin the city and 
will occupy the pulpit of the Capitol 
Avenue Church to-day. Mr. Dougherty 
is on his way east from California, 
where he has been preaching for the 
last year. He filled the pulpit of the 
Capitol Avenue Church four years. 


VicroriA, B. C.—The General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, which met in London, Ont., 
last month, decided against the synod 
of British Columbia, and in support of 
the session of the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city in the Garrow ap- 
peal case as follows: “The General As- 
sembly considers that the session of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Victoria, 
was justified in refusing to grant Dr. 
Garrow a dismissory certificate of 
Church membership and that the re- 
fusal of the certificate is hereby sus- 
tained.’”’ In ecclesiastical circles this 
was an interesting case. Morethana 
year ago Dr. Garrow applied for a dis- 
missory certificate of Church member- 
ship, which the session, for reasons, re- 
fused to give him. He appealed to the 
Presbytery of Victoria against the ses- 
sion. The Presbytery sustained the 
action of the session. He then ap- 
pealed against the action of the Presby- 
tery tothe Synod of British Columbia. 
The Synod refused to sustain the Pres- 
bytery, but virtually censured it for 
sustaining the action of the _ session. 
The Presbytery thereupon appealed 
against the decision of the Synod to the 
Supreme Court of the Church, with the 
above result. 


PORTLAND.—‘“‘A Vital Question,” was 
the subject of Dr. J. M. Patterson’s ser- 
mon yesterday atthe First Presbyterian 
Church. Histext was: “What Think 
Ye of Christ ?” Matt., 22:42; synopsis 
of the sermon is as follows: “The 
world’s history is written in the lives of 
afew great men. Hence the impor- 
tance of this question. It is the vital 
question of Christianity; the touchstone 
of faith. It is important because of the 
cosmopolitan character of Jesus. Con- 
fucius is always a Chinaman; Demos- 
thenes is always a Greek; Cicero al- 
ways a Roman; Paul always a Jew; 
Jesus was a Hebrew, butless a Hebrew 
thana human. He was pre-eminently 
the son of man. He belongs to man- 
kind rather than to any nation. 

“Furthermore, His is a generic man- 
hood. He is a man, but still belongs 
not to any sex. He combined manly 
strength with the tenderness of woman. 


Whether man or woman is superior de- 
pends on the quality considered. But 
Christ had the supreme qualities of ro- 
bust manhood and beautiful woman- 
hood. He gives the world at once the 
model of manhood and the ideal of 
womanhood. 

“His was a broad individuality. Men 
of mark have distinguishing traits. 
They are, therefore, powerful in their 
magnetic and repulsive power. Christ 
attracted all. He had something that 
interested impetuous Peter, energetic 
Paul, and affectionate John. He bound 
all these men to Him and transformed 
them, and yet preserved their individu- 
ality. 

“He developed Peter with His best 
self; Paul with His noblest self and John 
with His strongest self. 


“He was sinless. The age in which 
a man lives is not competent to measure 
His character or work. The true esti- 
mate is not possible because of preju- 
dice or popular laudation. The verdict 
of the ages is that Judas betrayed an in- 
nocent and sinless man. His bitterest 
foes have not found a faultor flaw, much 
less a vice in Christ. 


‘‘He was charitable. He was slow to 
condemn. He had great mercy and 
pity. He dealt tenderly with the fall- 
en. He knew that out of the wreck 
of human character grace could restore 
the pristine beauty. Hence, He prayed, 
‘Father forgive them.’ 


“He was self-sacrificing. He died to 
restore man. Some reject salvation be- 
cause of the sacrifice of Christ. Let me 
tell thelaw of nature and life is the 
law of self-sacrifice. All over nature 
and history is written, “The Lamb of 
God Slain from the Foundation of the 
World.”’ If youdo not believe in vi- 
carious sacrifices, go to Washington and 
destroy the monuments erected to the 
memory of those who died for their 
country. 


“In view ofall this, what think ye of 
Christ? The millions crown Him. 
When Napoleon was banished to St. 
Helena he said that his soldiers lacking 
his inspiring presence ceased to fight 
his battles, but the soldiers of the cross 
continued the warfare with unabated 
zeal. How can you think of them with- 
out faith and love?” 


A fine musical program was rendered 
at the evening service at the Presby- 
terian Church, the feature of which was 
Signor Folli’s singing He was heard in 
several solos which captivated the audi- 
ence and made his hearers regret. that 
they could not listen to him longer. — 

[Continued on Page 18.] 
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Contributed Articles. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY.— 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The first Summer School ot Theology 
held in this country has just closed a 
ten days’ session at Cleveland,O. The 
School modeled upon the Oxford Sum- 
mer School plan was arranged for and 
superintended by President Charles F. 
Thwing of Western Reserve University, 
the sessions being held in the chapel of 
the Adelbert College building. The at- 
tendance from out of the city, though 
not as large as the project merited, was 
widespread. Thirteen states were rep- 
resented, Vermont and Oklahoma 
being the extreme regions east and west; 
there were also several clergymen and 
laymen from Canada. 

The general theme of study in theschool 
was “The Revelation of God,” which 
was presented in courses and in single 
lectures. There were given in all 
thirty-nine lectures by fourteen different 
lecturers. The list of lecturers included 
some of the leading theologians, profess- 
ors, and pulpit orators of our day, rep- 
resenting the extremely liberal and 
the statinchly orthodox schools of 
thought. | 
- By universal consent the central 
figure of the faculty was Rev. A.M. 
‘Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, England, who gave 
eight lectures on ‘‘God in Natural and 
Revealed and one on “Ox- 
ford Movements.” Dr. Fairbairn is 
to-day one of the recognized leaders of 
the world’s thought. His commanding 
ability, his thorough scholarship, his 
close reasoning, his independent think- 
ing, and his eloquence make him a 
master. He has a most gracious per- 
sonality also, which adds great power 
to his word and work. In the treat- 
ment of such questions as “Agnosticism,” 
“Pantheism,’’ “Pessimism,” he was not 
only clear and philosophical, he was 
conclusive and convincing. His anal- 
yses of the various systems of philo- 
sophy of Descartes, Locke, Spinoza, 
Kant and Herbert Spencer were keen, 
accurate, and masterly; his vigorous and 
overwhelming defense of orthodox belief 
was most stimulating. 

One of the foremost of the younger 
| exponents of the “higher criticism”’ in 
this country is Benjamin W. Bacon, 
D.D., of Oswego, N. Y., who delivered 
six lectures on “Biblical Literature.’’ 
The conclusions which he drew in his 
| teaching were in accord with the schol- 
arship of the present day, but at vari- 
ance with the ideas generally held as to 
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the origin of the Bible. Though all did 
not agree with his positions and meth- 
ods as a Biblical critic, yet every one 
was impressed with his eminent schol- 
arly ability and with his simple Honesty. 

The Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., who 
gave three lectures on ‘Psychological 
Problems in Religious Belief,’’ is one of 
the editors of Zhe Outlook. His lectures 
were valued for their vitality of matter 
and manner. 

‘‘Apostolic Christianity” at the hands 
of Arthur C. McGiffert, Ph. D., D. D., 
of Union Theological Seminary, was 
given suggestive and instructive treat- 
ment. Dr. McGiffert’s freshness of 
thought and literary charm make him a 
strong and effective lecturer and teacher. 

A man who is recognized as one of the 
ablest, if not the ablest thinker in the 
Baptist Church to-day is the Rev. A. H. 
Strong, D. D., President of Rochester 
Theological Seminary. His five lec- 
tures on “Ethical Monism’’ and related 
subjects were among the most valuable 
given. They were marked bya vigor 
of thought and an elegance of style 
which place Dr. Strong in the front 
ranks of theological scholars in this 
country. 


Probably the most popular course of 
lectures given was that by the Rev. 


George A. Gordon, D. D., of the Old 
South Church, Boston, upon “The 
Christ of To-day.” The interest in this 
course was divided between the person- 
ality of the speaker and the lectures 
themselves. Dr. Gordon is a man of 
deep spiritual power, a writer of great 
intellectual strength, and a pulpit ora- 
tor of eminent ability; his lectures were 
characterized by a cumulation of argu- 
ment and an intense interest. They 
evidenced him to be a close student of 
present-day thought and its tendencies. 
To hear him was to be inspired with a 
stronger faith in the divinity of Christ 
and to have one’s view of its scope and 
bearing broadened. 

. One of the features of the school was 
the unity of spirit which prevailed,—a 
unity in doctrinal discussions amid all 
the diversities of subject and of treat- 
ment. Another feature was the posi- 
tiveness and the cumulative character of 
most of the teaching. Throughout all 


the discussion, also, the value of philoso- 
phy as an aid to theology, was very 
strongly emphasized. It is the univer- 
sal verdict that in all respects the school 
was a marked success. 


As the shadow in the early morning 
is friendship with the wicked; it dwin- 
dies hour by hour. But friendship 
with the good increases, like the even- 
ing shadows, till the sun of life sets.— 
Herder. 


SAN JOSE MISSIONARY MEETING - 


A largely attended and successful 
Foreign Missionary meeting in the 
month of July, when everybody is, or is 
supposed to be, “out of town,” is some- 
thing so rare that we think it worthy of 
mention in THE OCCIDENT. 

Our most efficient president, Mrs. R. 
F. Maclaren, finding that she would be 
away at the time of the monthly meet- 
ing, and both vice-presidents being ab- 
sent, wisely commissioned Mrs. Carey to 
take charge of the meeting. Now, dear 
tothe heart of good Mrs. Carey is the 
missionary cause, as everyone knows 
who is acquainted with her. Were 
every memberof each Church possessed 
with the ardent zeal for mission work 
equal to that of Mrs. Carey, we might 
then reasonably expect the speedy con- 
version of the entire world. 

There were present at this meeting 
twenty ladies, many of whom took part 
in the exercises. The program had been 
carefully and prayerfully prepared. 
The exercises consisted of responsive 
scripture reading, prayers, songs, short 
magazine articles, a poem from THE Oc- 
CLIDENT, and various other items, each 
bearing upon the subject of discussion 
that of “Hainan and the Chinese and 
Japanese in America,” the topic for the 
month. Mrs Beattie the returned mis- 
sionary from China was present, by in- 
vitation, and addressed the meeting for 
a half hour, relating some of her per- 
sonal experiences while in China. 
The story she told was impressive 
and pathetic, many incidents being 
thrilling in the extreme. Mrs. Beattie 
spoke with deep feeling of the neglect 
to teach the Chinese in our own land 
more of Christ. Many of them come 
here and remain many years and then 
return to their own land knowing no 
more of the redeeming love than when 
they came. So deep had been the in- 
terest in this meeting that at the close 
few of the ladies realized that they had 
been detained one hour beyond the 
usual time of closing. Mrs. Carey was 
warmly congratulated upon her suc- 
cessful endeavor, although she protested 
that credit was due entirely to the 
other ladies present who had assisted 
her. In the month of May our 
Society gave a ‘missionary tea,’’ sug- 
gested and planned by our president, 
Mrs. Maclaren. The personal invitation 
“to be present at a missionary tea, given 
by the ladies of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, in the church parlors,’’ was re- 
sponded to by a large number of the 
lady members of the church. 


An unusually attractive program had 
been arranged, all the exercises having 
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special reference to the subject of Siam 
and Laos, the topic forthe month. At 
this meeting the need of the missions 
was presented in a most earnest and im- 
pressive manner. Many an eye was 
dimmed with tears by the stories told of 
the pitiful condition of our brothers and 
sisters across the sea, who are yet in 
bondage. 


At the close of the exercises the 
ladies were invited to the parlors above, 
where a dainty tea was spread for them. 
The table decorations were of La France 
roses and pink sweet peas. At the 
plate of each guest was a pretty sou- 
venir, consisting of acard upon which 
had been inscribed an appropriate mis- 
sionary text; one corner of the card 
was turned down and within wasslipped 
a delicate bunch of sweet peas. Each 
lady in turn read her text, until all 
were finished. As the ladies took their 
departure, they agreed that they had 
spent a delightful afternoon and that, 
really, missionary meetings were not 
such prosy affairs as some people have 
said. Mrs. Gro. S. WELLS. 


Secretary. 
ARE THE JEWS TO RECOVER 
PALESTINE. 


The systematic agitation aiming at a 
return of the Jews to the home of their 
fathers and a re-occupation of the land 
of promise, has attained significant re- 
sults. In the Sunday-school Times (June 
8), Dr. Selah Merrill, formerly Consul of 
the United States at Jerusalem, on the 
basis of careful computation, concludes 
that of the 47,000 inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, fully 27,000 are Jews. This is 
an immense increase in recent years. 
In the Nathanael of Berlin, and the 
journalof the German Palestine Society, 
Rev. Dr. G. Dalman of Leipsic has re- 
cently given complete statistics of the 
Jewish agricultural colonies, which have 
in the last few years been established 
in the Holy Land, and shows that there 
are literally dozens of such establish- 
ments. But the most noteworthy agita- 
tion of this kind is the nationalistic 
movement found among sections of the 
Jews everywhere over the globe, look- 
ing to a return of Israel and reintroduc- 
tion of the sacred language of the Old 
Testament. The protagonists of this 
movement are known as the Zionites, 
and an excellent bird’s eye view of their 
work is found in the /ran¢/furter Zeitung 
of recent date, the series of articles be- 
ing signed by a pseudonym ‘Matthias 
Acher.” Some of the leading data ot 
these articles are as follows: 


The whole agitation is the outcome of 


people through the Red Sea. 
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the persecution of the Jews in Russia 
and Roumania beginning with the year 
1882. It isa reaction and counter-move- 
ment to the anti-Semitic crusade that 
has swept over Europe. It first assumed 
organized form in the Palestine “Agri- 
culture Colonization Society” of Russia, 
which degenerated into fanaticism. Thus 
a number of Jewish students from the 


Chersonese University gave up their’ 


studies and without due preparation be- 
gana colony in Palestine and almost 
Starved todeath. The first regular Zi- 
onite congress was held in November, 
1884, in Kattowitz, Silicia, at which also 
representatives of England and France 
appeared. The present Russian Pales- 
tine Society has its headquarters in 
Odessa, and has amembership of tens of 
thousands. An executive comniittee 
and an organ are found in Jaffa. 

A second part of the program of the 
Zionites is the revival of Hebrew. The 
opinion that Hebrew is a dead language 
is a popular delusion. More _ people 
use the Hebrew as a language of litera- 
ture than spoke it when Moses led his 
In recent 
years a regular Hebrew literature has 
sprung up among KEastern Jews. 
Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, and 
other classics have been translated. 
Original Hebrew literature is also so 
noteworthy that translations are being 
made into European languages. Thus 
the Hebrew novels of Mapu, especially 
his “Tharnar,” have been issued in 
Kuropean dress. Papers and magazines 
in Hebrew in great number are pub- 
lished, largely in the interests of the 
Zionite movement. Such journals as 
the weekly Hamagid of St. Petersburg 
have an int2rnational reputation. In 
Russia the Jews publish two Hebrew 
dailies, while the weeklies and 
monthlies can be counted by the dozen. 
Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament 
has been issued in more than 75,000 
copies. One of the fruits of this move- 
ment is the higher boys, and girls’ 
school at Jaffa, which is practically a 
Hebrew college in which all the 


branches are taught in this language. 


The project of a Hebrew University in 
Palestine has been agitated and may be 
realized. In Palestine itself the organ of 
the Zionite movement is the AHazdi, a 
monthly organ, edited by Ben-Jehuda, 
who has been repeatedly imprisoned by 
the Turkish Government for his radical 
editorials. 

While the movement of this project 
in Russia is chiefly the outcome of sym- 
pathy for the persecuted Israelites, the 
Zionites of North America and England, 
in which latter country the agitation is 


especially strong, are actuated more by 
a sentimental interest. In England, the 
organ of these people is the quarterly 
called Palesiine, and the higher circles of 
the English aristocracy take a deep in- 
terest in the work. The most pro- 
nounced protagonist is Major Albert 
Goldsmith, who_was commissioned by 
Queen Victoria to take charge of Baron 
Hirsch’s project for the Jewish coloniz- 
ation of Argentine Confederation, but 
soon returned to head the Zionites in 
England, The movement here is largely 
of the type of a Philhebraism, parallel 
to the Philhellenism of Lord Byron. 
After the Berlin Congress, Sir Lawrence 
Oliphant devoted the rest of his life to 
this idea. In 1891,a petition was pre- 
sented tothe President of the United 
States, signed by Christian citizens of 
this land, asking the intervention of the 
Government in favor of a project of the 


‘organization in Palestine of a Jewish 


state. In England, “the Society for 
Relief of Persecuted Jews” has the Karl 
of Aberdeen for its president. In Edin- 
burgh, the Zionites also have an active 
organization. 

In Germany the movement stands 
more in connection with the work of the 
Jewish missionary societies, which have 
earnestly aided the project of the Jewish 
reformer, Joseph Rabinowitz, of Kish- 
ned, who has been attempting for ten 
years and more to organize a National 
Jewish Church acknowledging Jesus 
Christ as the promised Messiah. 

In Austria the agitation isinthe hands 
of various types of the Jewish popula- 
tion, with a political tendency, however. 
It originated in the student circles of 
Vienna, and is of a radical type of idea 
and thought. The leading society: is 
the Kadimo, or Forwards: but there are 
dozens of others. The principal peri- 
odicalis Przyszlosc, or Future. Even 
the women agitatorshave an organ in 
the Deborah. A congress of Austrian 
friends of Palestine colonization has 
been held twice, the last time in Sep- 
tember, 1894. The movement here has 
some democratic or even socialistic fea- 
tures. 

Similar agitation is reported from 
Roumania and other headquarters of 
Judaism. As yet nounity of plan or ac- 
tion has been secured. Nor are the 
motives the same in all cases. In some 
instances, as with the Rothschilds of 
Paris, the wealthiest Jews in Europe 
favor the project, and have given hun- 
dreds of thousands for the work. Nearly 
all the Jewish colonies in Palestine 
have been established with the financial 
aid of the Rothschilds, Montefiore and 
other Jews of great wealth. The Zion- 
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ite movement is constantly growing. 
Whether it will result in the peaceful 
re-occupation of Palestine by the Jews, 
only a prophet or a prophet’s son can 
foretell. The universality and inter- 
national character of the agitation is 
most remarkable, and the whole unique 
movement deserves:close watching.— 
The Literary Digest. 


A PRAYER OF THOTHIES III. 


BY REV. FRANCIS A. HORTON, D.D. 


[From Zhe Evangelist. | 


We are now standing, let us suppose, 
in the vast Hippodrome of Constantin- 
ople. Beside us is an obelisk. It was 
cut by Thothmes III., in the quarries of 
Assouan; then set up in Heliopolis 
thirty-six centuries ago, snatched from 
its only appropriate home, and set up 
here fifteen centuries ago by Proctus at 
the command of Theodosius. To-day 
Heliopolis, the Scripture On, is desolate. 
Wheat and vegetables and fruit trees 
grow far as the eye can see on every 
side, and up to the base of the one sin- 
gle obelisk that marks the ancient day 
of splendor. Then the city of the Sun 
was famous, then the obelisk whose 
soul and form were caught from the tall, 
straight shaft of the sunbeam was 
appropriately multiplied everywhere 
about the Temple of the Sun. They 
have no such significance in the capital 
cities of the world. In that day On was 
the seat of Egyptian learning and of the 
highest priestly attainment. There 
Moses studied and went by the priestly 
name of Osarsiph. There Joseph re- 
ceived his divining cup that proved to 
be a grief in the mouth of Benjamin’s 
sack. There without doubt, centered 
every idea that showed the high-water 
mark of the race atthat day, in the 
realms of reason and religion. Herodo- 
tus journeyed there and communed 
with the priests. Strabo visited and 
studied there. The world recognized 
it. as a head center of information of all 
kinds. 

At that center, and, as we may fairly 
assume, at the focussed light ofthat age 
in religious things, great Thothmes 
III., who now lies so ignobly in his glass 
case in the Ghizeh Museum, set up this 
obelisk and wrote upon it a prayer so 
devout, so intellectual, so spiritual, that 
we venture to detain the reader’s atten- 
tion to meditate briefly upon its con- 
tents. 

Here is the translation as furnished by 
competent scholars: “Grant power, and 
cover with the principles of divine wis- 
dom the gentle king. O, guardian Sun, 
vigilant and just Sun, Continuator of 
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life, guide his innermost thoughts, so 
that he may show himself active and 
just in all things. Sublime Wisdom, 
grant to him the principle of thy es- 
sence, and the principles of thy light, 
so that he may collect fruits in the im- 
petuosity of his career. Four times he 
thus distinctly imploresthee. Vigilant 
Sun of Justice of All Times! May the 
request which he makes to thee be 
granted to him.” 

Compare this remarkable prayer ut- 
tered by a heathen king to the sun god, 
Phta Sakaris, eighteen centuries before 
Christ, with the deepest and most spir- 
itual prayers of the Word of God, and 
with our own prayer formula. Possessed 
of almost unlimited power, he begins by 
acknowledging that it is granted and 
continued to him in the will of the Di- 
vine. Atonce he sets the pattern for 
Solomon and supplicates wisdom that 
he may use his power aright. But he 
will have no surface wisdom for specific 
cases, for great wars or great projects 
but wisdom in the principle of it. He 
would have his soul formed into a frame 
and habit of wisdom, that in all acts 
and at alltimes he may be wise. Not 
only so,he craves the principle of divine 
wisdom, or,as we should say in our 
phrase-making day, an ability to think 
God’s thoughts where and as God would 
think them. Further he declares him- 
selfto be the gentle king, that is to 
say,the submissive king who gently 
yields hisown will of divine wisdom. 
Put these thoughts together and pack 
theminto one petition. Again: How 
comprehensive its range, how noble its 
soul. 

The second petition goes in deeper 
still towards the heart of holy things. 
He would have his innermost thoughts 
guided by the divine will, his whole in- 
terior being possessed and swayed by 
the powers above. His philosophy at 
this point is accurate and Christian. 
“So that” indicates an outcome. If 
guided thusin deepest inmost he knows 
that he shall neither be barren of acts 
nor unjust in acting. He shall bea 
vigilant and an upright king. 

The third petition goes in still deeper 
and quite amazes us. He is not satis- 
fied either with outward excellence nor 
with inward guidance until they reach 
back unto and are the outflow of a per- 
sonal union with the divine. He craves 
soul transformation. Grant to him the 
principle of thy essence. Not the es- 
sence only, but the principle, the 
ground, that which stands under it, and 
also the principle of thy light. That, 
O Sun, which back of thy brightness 
keeps thee ever bright, that, grant to 


me, that I, too, may have within an un- 
dying quality of light and splendor. 
For, he adds thoughtfully, my career is 
impetuous, great cares of state are 
pressing on me, I shall forget, I shall be 
careless, but if this principle be in me, 
then, however impetuous my career, I 
shall as I whirl along collect fruits to 
thine honor and my own praise. 


Somehow it seems to us, that this 
prayer climbs tothe top rung of devo- 
tion’s ladder, that it is not thirty-six cen- 
turies old, but new minted in the soul of 
the last and best Christian who prayed 
today. Somehow it seems only a bit re- 
moved from those grand, soulful utter- 
ances of the Holy Word which have 
often lifted our souls to God, as where 
Paul prays for spiritual wisdom and un- 
derstanding in the knowledge of God 
as where David blesses the gentle and 
submissive spirit as being God’s most 
acceptable sacrifice, and Jesus asks as 
the highest proofof piety thata man 
take his yoke upon him and learn of Him; 
as where David prays, Let the words of 
my mouth and the meditations of my 
heart be acceptable in thy sight, and 
the apostle craves the bringing of every 
thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ; as where Peter affirms the 
gift of all things pertaining to life and 
godliness, that we may be partakers of 
the divine nature. So runs our blessed 
language of Prayer. Along and just 
over the fence run parallel with it 
heathen utteranee so like unto it that 
we cannot doubt the oneness of their 
parentage. Religion is the product of 
no dream, of no soul’s double activity. 
It is a divine implantment, and wher- 
ever the praying soul uncovers itself 
heathen and Christian are at one in the 
center of their praying impulse. The 
heathen may learn from us the true 
Being to whom to pray, and we may 
learn from him also something of fervor 


and directness in prayer. 


Indeed we are wondering now how 
much this very obelisk may have had 


to do with shaping our prayer forms. It 
stood before the eyes of Abram and 
Moses and Joseph and hosts who went 
far and wide, and may have wrought 
itself, for aught we are able to deny, 
into the very phrases that lie on the 
page of Holy Writ,a page that was 
never touched with inspired pen until 
the obelisk page was bronzed with the 
light of centuries, that it had gathered 
into itself. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY, 
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Occident Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 18, 1895. 


The New Home in Canaan: Deut. vi: 3-15. 
Golden Text. Deut. 8: 10. 


PREPARED BY GERKTRUDE HUMPHREY. 


Nearly two years have passed since 
the time of our last lesson and there 
have been several important events. 
Balaam has come from his home in 
Pethor, on the upper Euphrates to the 
borders of the land of Moab, where the 
Israelites are encamped, to pronounce 
curseson this great people of whom 
Balak, king of the Moabites is afraid. 
But Balaam is allowed by God to pro- 
nounce only blessings and prophecies of 
future greatness and prosperity as he 
looks forward in vision even tothe time 
of that King whom wise men from the 
east countries came to worship. Alas, 
that Balaam’s heart did not follow his 
lips! There the people of Israel are 
numbered, all the men from twenty 
years old and upward, and it is found 
that not one ofthem, save Joshua and 
Caleb, was of the number taken by 
Moses and Aaronin the wilderness of 
Sinai. So literally has God performed 
the word spoken at that time! Is that 
word less sure or literal asit is spoken 
in blessingor admonition to us to-day? 
Moses is again told of his approaching 
death and is permitted to view from 
the mountain-top, the land to whose 
borders he has led his charge, but can 
not enter because of his sin at Meribah. 
He asks that his successor may be ap- 
pointed before his death. Joshua is 
named as the Lord’schoice for that diffi- 
cult, but honorable position, and is in- 
formally inducted into office by Eleazer, 
Aaron’s son and faithful successor. 
Moses gives various last charges con- 
cerning offerings, vows, etc.; the Midi- 
anites are subdued; the tribes of Reu- 
ben and Gad are promised a possession 
on the east side of Jordan, if they will 
fulfill their pledge to go armed before 
their brethren and assist them in con- 
quering the Canaanites ; the possession 
of the Levites and the six cities of 
refuge are appointed, and full and just 


laws given concerning murder and 


manslaughter. 

Then Moses makes his final speech to 
the assembled congregation, reviewing 
all the way the Lord has led them, im- 
pressing upon them His goodness and 
compassion during all these forty years, 
and ‘their need of humility and trust, 
that they may serve Him more faith- 
fully than did their fathers, who so often 
provoked Him to anger and perished in 
the wilderness. 
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Our present lesson is a part of that 
speech which should be read in full. 
Notice how much more territory was 
promised them (Deut. i. 7 and 8) than 
they ever possessed. “Goin and possess 
it,” they were told, but they never did 
in full. We have entered a promised 
land, but there is a vast unexplored ter- 
ritory of blessing which we have never 
entered. Where is the fault? 

“Hear, therefore, O Israel, and observe 
to do,’’ is Moses’ charge tothe people, 
after telling them God’s commands, and 
adds the reason why they should obey: 
“That it may be well with thee.’ In 
the fourth chapter of Deuteronomy, he 
tells them that it is their wisdom and 
understanding in the sight of the nations 
to heed, which reminds us that Solomon 
wrote of the fear of the Lord as the be- 
ginning of wisdom. 

“Milk and honey”—“Butter and honey 
shail he eat,”’ was one of the prophesies 
of the promised Savior. ‘The Lord our 
God is one Lord,’’—as distinct from the 
many and varied representations of 
Deity among other nations. When 
Christ sent forth his disciples to teach 
all nations he commanded them to bap- 
tize in the mame of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, not names, because but one 
God though triune. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God.’’ Again we 
have amarked difference between the 
true worship of the one God and the 
worship given by idol devotees; ours is 
a worship of love, theirs of slavish fear; 
we desire to please a faithful Friend, 
they to appease the senseless wrath of 
hard task-masters. Our worship is not 
only to be a loving service, but a joyful 
one. “Let thy saints rejoice in good- 
ness.’’ ‘For God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind.” 

Our love is to manifest itself, not in a 
passive feeling, but in dedicating to the 
object of our love all our powers; our 
heart, the seat of our affections; our 
soul, the highest spiritual faculties; our 
might, the physical strength; our mind, 
which Christ enumerates, the mental 
perceptions. No matter then, what our 
work may be, we can dedicate it to God. 
If we hesitate to do so, the trouble may 
be with the work, or it may be lack of 
consecration on our part. We have no 
right to allow either physical, mental, 
or spiritual powers to grow feeble or 
worthless through misuse or disuse. 
Parents and teachers should not fail to 


press home this thought upon the minds 
of the children under their care. It 
would go a long way toward helping in 
the question of social and personal 
purity. 

Moses solemnly charges the people te 


talk of these commands with their chil- 
dren at all times, to instruct them in the 
ways of the Lord, and to incorporate 
them into their homes. We find no 
warrant in the Scriptures for the argu- 
ment that law and command are beyond 
the comprehension of children. Let us 
have a little more “Thus saith the Lord.”’ 
These commands are forall times and 
allconditions. They are no less suited 
to the comfortable homes amid- peace 
and plenty to which they are going than 
to the long and difficult wilderness jour- 
ney. The fear of the Lord has guided 
them in their adversity; they will need 
the same guide to keep them humble in 
prosperity. A little farther on in his 
speech Moses tells them that God al- 
lowed them to hunger in the wilderness 
that they might learn material blessings 
were not all they needed. Every word 
proceeding out of the mouth of God is 
good also. We often envy those who 
sit at ease, full of this world’s goods; but 
all the rich viands on the most sumptu- 
ously appointed tables will not keep 
them from starving, if that is all they 
have. The pleathat it is the poor and 
lowly who should be sought out that 
they may hear the Gospel preached, is 
often but a more subtle form of a rev- 
erence for wealth. The unconscious- 
ness of itis buta further proof how 
general is the idea that having wealth 
we have all that is needed. 


“The Lord thy God is a jealous God.”’ 
“Thy Maker is thy husband,” and just 
as an earthly husband will have all his 
wife’s affections or none, so our ever- 
living Lord will have no divided affec- 
tion from the bride whom He has pur- 
chased and purified with His own blood. 
But “The Lord thy God’ is a merciful 
God.” 


Rev. J. W. Horsley, M.A., an eminent 
English clergyman and reform leader, 
on being asked recently, “Which pro- 
duces more crime, do you think—drink 
or gambling?” replied: ‘‘Drink, un- 
doubtedly. Gambling is an increasing 
plague among men, and also among 
women. But itis nota noticeable cause 
of crime among women, though I be- 
lieve it will be. At present crimes 
through gambling are chiefly confined to 
certain classes—such as clerks and post- 
office men. Butdrink counts for every 
form of crime—suicide, stealing,murder. 
In England and Wales 50 per cent of 
crime is directly, and 25 percent indi- 
rectly, attributed to intemperance, 
which is slightly decreasing among men, 
but largely increasing among women of 
all classes. That is a moderate esti- 
mate, belowthat given by many experts. 
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The discipline of a Spartan soldier be- 
gan at seven years of age. By reason of 
this early and vigorous training, Spar- 
tan soldiers were unequalled on any 
battle-field of ancient times. 

We rejoice that more and more are 
Christians of to-day adopting, to some 
extent, similar tactics, and that our lit- 
tle ones, even before seven years of age, 
are being formed into bands and Junior 
Christian Endeavor Societies and thus 
early trained and fitted for the Master’s 
service, 

We believe from this organization are 
to come many valiant soldiers for our 
King. How important, then, that lead- 
ers give to them a thorough, all-around 
training. Impress upon their young 
minds that “beginning at Jerusalem,” is 
only the beginning of the great com- 
mandment—simply the starting point 
from which they are to ‘go zo the 
uttermost parts of the earth,” with their 
King’s message. Make of them men 
and women of broad, liberal vision, as 
much concerned for the cause of Christ 
in Africa or Korea as in their own nar- 
row home circle; and from their ranks 
will come the great army that shall 
break down the strongholds of heathen- 
ism, and plant the banner of the Cross 
in all lands. 


The work of these societies for 
foreign. missions during the past year 
has been most encouraging. A mission 
home has been built and paid for in 
Batanga, Africa, and the support of 
Itinerating Missionaries in Mexico is the 
work assigned the Junior Christian 
Endeavorers, for this year. 


Mrs. Mary McOuat Wallace, who 
with her husband Rev. William Wallace, 
has recently goneto this field, has 
written a charming letter tothe Juniors 
of California, in which she describes 
her trip tothe new field and gives some 
of her first experiences there, she says: 
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‘‘Suppose we meet in thecity of Mexico, 
ready fora trip to Chilpancingo... . 
You will enjoy the day’s journey from 
Mexico city to Puente de Yxtla im- 
mensely, for besides the strange sights 
you will see, as the train stops at the 
different stations, you will round the 
bases of grand old Popocatapetl and 
Ixtaccitantl. 

By the time you get to Puente de 
Yxtla, where the railroad terminates it 
is so late that it is best tostay over night 
and set out for Chilpancingo bright and 
early the next morning, for we havea 
journey of several days, to take on horse- 
back. Such queer looking folks as we 
were when we were mounted ready to 
start with our tall peaked hats and var- 
ious devices for protection from sun 
and wind. With spurs leather leggins 
and a pistol in his belt the missionary 
looked more like “Robin Hood,’’ than 
one who was going out to proclaim the 
gospel of peace... . Nearly everyone 
inthis part of the country goes armed 
with pistols, which shows what a wild 
country it is, and how much the people 
need faith insomething better than their 
superstitions and fire-arms. 

Such queer villages as we passed 
through! The huts made of bamboo, 
with palm or grass thatched roofs and 
no floors but ‘‘mother earth’’, and so 
dirty—Oh dear! They looked cool and 
inviting to us riding along inthe hot sun, 
but enter—and that delusion vanished at 
once. Chickens, pigs, babies—all un- 
der the same thatched roof! There is 
one beautiful thing about Mexicans— 
their hospitality—all that they have is 
yours. * * * * * [nstead of tak- 
ing their corn to a mill to be ground as 
we do, the Mexican women grind it on 
stones which they have for that pur- 
pose. Our common kitchen utensils 
are quite unknown to them, most of 
them have not even knives and forks 
andspoons. * * * * 

The church here is one room of the 
Mission Home where we live. There 
are not many members, but there are 


perhaps half a dozen young folks 
among them who will soon make a be- 
ginning for a Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. 

Remember us often at your meetings. 
You must not forget us because we are 
in such a little corner.”’ 


AN OBSOLETE CUSTO/1. 


CLERGYMEN, NOWADAYS, DO NOT KISS 
THE BRIDE. 


The old-time custom of the clergyman 
who performed the marriage ceremony 
saluting the bride with a kiss has gone 
entirely out of favor and fashion.— 
August Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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OUR LAND FOR CHRIST. 
[Continued from last week. ] 


BY MRS. R. F. COYLE. 


Never, we are told, “has better work 
been done by our little army of 391 
Missionary teachers, and the Lord has 
set his seal upon it in the conversion of 
462 precious souls.’’ Mrs. Pierson says, 
“Our keenest distress— outreaching 
every anxiety for the debt, arises from | 
the fact that retrenchment has involved 
turning away hungry souls from ‘eating 
God’s food’ as an Alaskan missionary 
sadly illustrates in the expression of 
the boy who had to be sent home when 
he wanted to prepare for communion in 
the church. Will he and his mates ever 
‘get ready to eat God’s food’ now that 
we have taken away their opportuni- 
ties? Ifthe responsibility of this rests 
upon Home Mission women, it is not be- 
cause they have not made heroic indi- 
vidual effort in their societies, but be- 
cause they have not yet won to their 
standards the far greater number of 
women in the churchcs—'the uninter- 
ested’—whose help at this critical 
period would have kept the door open 
and God’s food ready for His little 
ones.” 


And this leads up to the plan for the 
ensuing year. Our women who are in- 
terested in this work are, as a rule, 
already giving to the utmost extent of 
their ability. But what about the great 
mass of “uninterested” womenin our 
churches, who have named the name of 
Jesus, yet nevertheless have not his 
cause enough at heart to give either of 
theirtime or prayers or money,that some 
little one may be gathered in. It has 
been estimated that there are four hun- 
dred thousand women, Presbyterian 
women, who are not identified with the 
home missionary work assigned to the 
women of ourchurch. It is trom these, 
relief from this great pressure of debt 
must come. Just suppose everyone of 
the four hundred thousand should give 
one dollar a year to home missions. 
Four hundred thousand dollars for 


- 
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Christ. Keep in mind that last year we 
really had, for the carrying forward of 
this work, only $289,701. What an 
increase! Can this be done? 

It can and ought and will beif we are 
enthusiastically determined it shall be. 
The question lies with each one indi- 
vidually. In this First Church of Oak- 
land we have 700 ladies. About 100 of 
them are interested in and giving 
through this Society to this educational 
work. This means that there are six 
people for each one of us to win to this 
cause during this year and six dollars 
foreach one of us to see added to our 


treasurer's report. Shall we. do it? 
Then, too, our Presbyterial work, in 
which we ought all to be interested, 
must push out and on. Officers will 
soon receive an official message, urging 
that steps be taken to organize a Home 
Missionary Society in every church 
within its bounds. No Church is too 
weak to pray, and we need organized 
prayer as well as individual prayer. 
No Church is too small to be at least in- 
terested in this great cause. We have 
work before us this year, friends, 
steady, heavy work. Pull, a long pull, 
and a pull all together, and the debt 
will be raised and new fields claimed 
for Christ. The watchword for the 
year is “pray, organize, advance.’”’ Note 
carefully; prayeris put first,organization, 
second and then, advance. Down on 
our knees before God let us get the in- 
spiration and the determination to go 
forward. Do you know what our ad- 
vance isto be? At least fifteen percent. 
If we gave $600 last year we are to 
give $690 this year. Can we doit? We 
must do it. Can we appear before our 
Master and meet unsaved souls, un- 
saved because we would not hear their 
cry? With one accord we must step 
out andon. Wemust at work at once 
and stay at work all the months of the 
year and then instead of advancing 
fifteen percent we shall advance thirty 
percent. Let us hope for great things 
pray for great things, and we shall 
have great things. 


WASTING TINE OVER NEWSPAPERS. 


[ROBERT GRANT, in Scribner's Magazine.] 


If I were asked to select what one in- 
fluence more than another wastes the 
spare time of the modern man, I should 
be inclined to specify the reading of 
newspapers. The value of the modern 
daily newspaper asa short cut to knowl- 
edge of what is actually happening in 
two hemispheres is indisputable, pro- 
vided it is read regularly sothat one can 
eliminate from the consciousness those 
facts which are contradicted or quali- 
fied on the following day. Of course it 
is indispensable to read the morning, 
and perhaps the evening, newspaper in 
order to know what is going on in the 
world. But the persistent reading of 
many newspapers, or the whole of al- 
most any newspaper, is nearly as detri- 
mental to the economy of time as the 
cigarette habit to health. 
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The members of the North Pacific 
Board those of them who are in the city 
have been enjoying a most delightful 
visit from Miss Eliza E. Leonard M. D., 
She had been known, to many, to 
acertain extent through correspond- 
ence; but now having spoken face to 
face she has enlisted loving interest and 
earnest prayer which will follow her as 
she goes forth, in a few short weeks, to 
the foreign field. On the Sabbath she 
accepted an invitation from the Christ- 
ian Endeavorers of Calvary Church to 
address them and other Presbyterian 
Endeavorers of thecity at their evening 
meeting. She very modestly stated 
that she had as yet no personal know- 
ledge of the foreign field and could 
only state facts which she had learned 
from others concerning it; but her re- 
markson 7he World Field showed an 
intelligent understanding of the con- 
dition and needs of the various lands. 

During her stayin Portland Dr. Leon- 
ard was the guest of Mrs. W.S. Ladd 
and Mrs. E. W. Allen, at whose homes 
she was met by many of the ladies who 
are connected with and interested in 
the work of the Board. They were all 
impressed by her strong personality, her 
deep consecration, and her evident fit- 
ness for the place of responsibility to 
which she is called in the woman’s hos- 
pital in Peking, China. No work is at 
present being done in this hospital, Dr. 
Sinclair, who was formerly in charge of 
it, having married and connected herself 
with the work of another denomination. 
The records of a previous year, however, 
show the attendances of out-patients to 
have been 6,965, in-patients 67, surgical 
operations 287, visits at homes 325. 

Concerning the Peking mission, Dr. 
Wherry writes: “This is one of the 
most important missions in the Empire. 
With three hundred millions of people 
looking up to it as the political and 
literary capital, what would be the 
effect on the Empire if this one city be- 
came Christian ?” 

Of the recent measureless expansion 
of our missionary opportunity in China, 
those who are best qualified to speak 
upon the subject tell us: “If anything 
could avail to force China to cut loose 
from her past, to move out into the 
currents of the Western world, and 


seek the aid of the arts, and in- 
dustries, and machinery, and learn- 
ing, and government and faith of the 
progressive nations of the times, surely 
this series of merciless, unvarying, over- 
whelming defeats at the hands of Japan, 
by land and by sea,in hattle and in 
siege, in strategy and in open fight, 
must suffice.” “The Chinese call the 
Japanese the monkey people of the 
Orient; they do everything they see 
anybody else do, and the Chinese never 
do. Take that idea of conservatism that 
the Chinese possess. When they be- 
come Christians, they become Christians 
to stay Christians, and the enterprise 
thatthey have nowin business, when 
it is regulated by Christian motive and 
Christian principle, will send them 
everywhere in all the earth, preaching 
the Gospel tothe nations.” ‘There is 
no nation in the world more capable 
of receiving a hard lesson, learning it 
thoroughly and profiting by it than 
China. My conviction, based I think, 
on the facts of past history, and all 
that we have at present, is that 
there is a wider field for the Gos- 
pel very soon in China than ever 
before; and that along with advance- 
ment in western art and science will 
come a greater demand for education 
under Christian auspices.” “With the 
new conditions in the nation, with the 
subsidence of national prejudice and 
the growth of confidence and desire and 
hope toward the foreigner, the way of 
the Lord will be prepared among the 
great mass of the people, and open ears 
and weary hearts and thirsty souls will 
welcome with speechless joy the good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people. * * Never was there a 
brighter day for Christian missions! 
Above the noise of war, beyond the 
thoughts of the hour, behind all that 
men see or plan for, a divine purpose is 
unfolding of richer content and of 
wider scope than eye can see or thought 
conceive. The hour has struck for the 
opening of the far East to the most free 
and wide proclamation of the Gospel, 
the rising tide of Christian life smites 
full upon the very Gibraltar of heathen- 
ism, and promises soon to rise above its 
topmost heights, and shout its song of 
victory on every shore, in every tongue 
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Family Circle. 


PERFECT ASA 


BE AS 
SUN. 


A STAR CAN 


Because you cannot be 
An overhanging bow, 
Whose promise all the world can see, 
Why are you grieving so? 
A dewdrop holds the seven colors too; 
Can you not be a perfect drop of dew? 


Because you cannot be 
Resplendent Sirius, 
Whose shining all the world can see, 
Why are you grieving thus? 
One tiny ray will reach out very far; 
Can you not be a perfect /z/¢/e star? 


The smallest, faintest star 
That dots the aonb Way, 
And sends one glimmer where you are, 
Gives forth A, ray; 
Learn then this lesson, oh, discouraged one! 
A star can be as perfect as the sun. 
—Julia H. May. 


Along the King’s Highway. Guide-posts 
to Warn and Emourage. 


BY EVERETTE RAY. 


What some one else does may depend 
upon what you are, therefore be more 
concerned to ask your Redeemer and 
Sanctifier what He would have you be, 
than what He would have you do. 


THE ‘‘ PURPLE AND FINE LINEN’’ OF 


THE SOUL. 


If some of us would only wear the 
“garment of praise” and the “cloak of 
charity,” we should be more suitably 
dressed than we have been before, even 
in our richest apparel. Sometimes we 
do put on one or the other, and at times 
we may even manage to get on both at 
once. But they are unfamiliar, and do 
not fit us, so we become impatient and 
put them off again ignoring the fact 
that what is needed is not a return to 
our every-day garments, but a continu- 
ous wearing of these until they seem 
natural and becoming, and the strong, 
symmetrical development which wil 
make them perfect fitting. 


THE CONVERSE OF THE PROPOSITION. 


Though a more startling form of the 
statement, it is none the less true, that 
if ‘‘according to your faith be it unto 
you” it is unto you according to your 
faith. 


Desponding soul, is there no comfort 
in this? ‘And the Lord shut him (Noah) 
in’; God remembered Noah.”’ 
YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 

“Forgetting those things which are be- 
hind.” 

“God is avery present helpintrouble.” 

“Take no thought for the morrow.” 


“RAIMENT OF NEEDLEWORK.’’ 


Our characters are not machine-made, 
but are chiseled out, stroke by stroke; 
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or, to use the figure above, it is in “rai- 
ment of needlework” “the King’s 
daughter’ isto appear. And what is 
needlework, but the synonym of infin- 
ite care and patient thought, for the 
achievement ot a more beautiful effect 
than can be obtained by the more rapid 
work of machinery! Not a thread must 
be wrong, or the effect is spoiled. 

With such patient care is our soul’s 
clothing to be wrought, stitch by stitch, 
thought by thought, act by act, the pat- 
tern is worked out, with the blue of sin- 
cerity, the white of purity of heart, the 
purple of royal favor and communion, 
the gold of kindly acts, the whole deep- 
ened and enriched by the crimson of 
disappointment and suffering; with the 
best light upon our work, that dimness 
of vision may not cause us to make a 
mistake; with everything that can soil 


carefully excluded; always keeping be- 


fore us the perfect pattern granted us; 
for nothing less than this is beautiful 
enough for the clothing which is to at- 
tire one to be presented at the court of 
Heaven. 


—— 


INEXPENSIVE JOYS. 


The so-called people of bad taste are 
easily pleased. The very possession of 
this amiable quality consigns them to 
that despised but happy class. Theirs 
are the brightest faces at the street 
parade, the circus, and the open-aircon- 
cert. Their breath wafts the mediocre 
writer into fame, and lends wings to 
the inspirations of the popular com- 
poser. On them the organ-grinder 
depends for his daily bread; for them 
flourish the chromo and the tea-store 
lithograph. 

It is no inconsiderable gift to have the 
power of seeing beauty in ugly things. 
But perhaps we should call nothing 
ugly which some eye finds beautiful. 
It is more profitable to search for the 
point of view which will reveal to us 
its beauty. 

In every healthy nature, certainly in 
every healthy feminine nature, there is 
a love of beauty anda _ longing for 
eesthetic expression,— a longing which 
very often can find vent only in crude 
and homely ways. 

From this craving spring the prodi- 
gies of worsted needle and waxwork, 
the fabrications of shells and fish-scales, 
the wreaths of hair-flowers, the wildly 
decorated pottery, which find a place in 
every democratic exhibition of woman’s 
work. 

We have sometimes stood, not with- 
out wistfulness, before some such piece 
of handiwork which was manifestly 
wrought from pure love of the beauti- 


ful, and sought for its occult charm. 
Many atime this charm is hidden from 
sophisticated eyes, and reveals itself 


only to the simple minded. But to 
those to whom it is visible it is beauty, 
and has the cheering and elevating 
power of beauty. Through these crea- 
tions, which move the mirth of scornful 
Spirits, there has come into many a bare 
and stunted life the exquisite joys of 
the artist—Annie Steger Winston, in 
August Lippincott’ s 


— 


A QUIET REBUKE. 


One of the days had come that will 
force itself occasionally on all house- 
keepers—the girl had left unexpectedly, 
and a large amount of extra work had 
fallen upon me. Bed-time had come, 
and six-year-old Carl was undressing. 
The cares of the day had not worn upon 
his nerves, nor had the hours of play 
reduced his stock of spirits perceptibly. 
I was tired out and annoyed by his 
antics and spoke rather sharply to him. 
He went quietly on undressing for a 
couple of minutes, then sat down on the 
edge of the bed and said, in asoft voice, 
with a loving look on his chubby face: 
“It sounds as if you were cross, like 
other people, when you are very tired 
and speak that way, but 1 don’t care!” 
Dear little fellow, the quiet rebuke ‘so 
innocently given went home. The loyal 
belief in my inability to be really cross, 
“like other people,’’ touched me and 
banished all irritability. If only we 
could live at all timesso as to keep alive 
the childish belief in our perfection ! 
Let us treasure it as long as we can by 
trying our best to deserve it.—T7he 
Evangelist, New York. 


RUN DOWN WITH 


DYS 1A 


STOMACH 
Liver 
AND HEART 


AFFECTED, 


Almost in Despair 
' But Finally 


AYER’S: PILLS 


“For fifteen years, I was a great suf- € 
ferer from indigestion in its worst forms. > 
I tested the skill of many doctors, but ¢ 
grew worse and worse, until I became ¢ 
so weak I could not walk fifty yards > 
without having to sit down and rest. My ¢ 
stomach, liver, and heart became affect- © 
ed, and I thought I would surely die. I 3 
tried Ayer’s Pills and they helped me ¢€ 
right away. I continued their use and © 
am now entirely well. I don’t} know of ¢ 
anything that will so quickly relieve ¢ 
and cure the terrible suffering of dys- © 
pepsia as Ayer’s Pills."—JoHn C. ¢ 
PRITCHARD, Brodie, Warren Co., N. G 


AYER’S PILLS: 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
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Our Little Men and 
Women. | 


DO YOU S’POSE? 


Babyland. 


Do you s’pose little flies, with their thousands 
_of eyes, 
When their mamma is busy with tea, 
Ever climb on the chairs and get in her way, 
And cry, “Lemme see, lem-me see ! 


Do you s’pose little fish, when their mammas 
wish 
To take a short nap—just a wink— 
Ever poitnd on the door with their soft little 
fins, 
And whimper, “Please gimme a d’ink !” 


Do you s’pose little quails, as they creep 
through the rails 
Afid into the weeds where they stay, 
Ever ask mamma dear, when head aches so 
hard, 
“But why can’t I whistle to-day ?’’ 


' Do you s’pose little bees, as they hum in the 
trees, 
And find where the honey-sweets lurk, 
Ever ask of their papa who’s busy near by, 
~ “T know—but what for must I work ?” 


Do you s’pose, do you s’pose that any one 


knows. 
Of a small boy who might think awhile 
Of all this and more You do? So / 
thought— 
And now let us see if he'll smile ! 


Sunbeam. 


CHINESE-GIRLS AT HOFIE. 


A great many little girls in China, 
while very young, are able to add their 
mite to the family income by learning 
one of the trades which employ the 
busy fingers of poor Chinese women. 

A largenumber of children are taught 
to make sales which are used for Chi- 
nese shows. . They paste pieces of old 
ragon a board or shutter till a thickness 
of about-half aninch is obtained. The 
substance is then dried in the sun, and 
after being stripped from the board is 
ready forthe shoemaker’s use. Others, 
for a short season, are employed in the 
manufacture of the beautiful lanterns, 
of all shapes and sizes, which are in 
such universal request during the fes- 
tivitiesiof ‘the first month of the year. 

Other girls are skillful in making small 
paper boxes used in jewelers’ shops, and 
many are employed inthe pleating of 
silk to lengthen queues. 

The art of embroidering also supplies 
work to a large number of women and 
girls, and many little girls are kept so 
closely to their frames that their eyes 
are permanently injured. 

But the industry which employs prob- 
ably the largest number of girls is that 
of making paper money to be used in 
the wotship of the gods. 

Girls in China seldom receive any 
education. Sometimes a wealthy man 
will allow his daughter to share in her 
brother’s studies for a short time, but 
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generally it is considered unwise to al- 
low girls to become as clever as their 
future husbands. 

The several volumes which have been 
compiled for the use of Chinese girls are 
all very similar, and usually bear some 
such title as ‘“Counsels,” or “Instruc- 
tions.’’ Girls are there exhorted to pay 
close attention to all household duties, 
and particular directions are given as to 
the dress and manners becoming to 
young maidens. They are taught to be 
respectful to their elders, and very 
minute directions are given to guide 
them in their behavior to their mother- 
in-law and to their future husband. 


GRANDPA’S PIGS. 


Tom had come to spend a week on 
grandpa’s farm. ‘Tom was acity boy, so 
he loved to run in the green fields, feed 
the chickens, and ride to the mill with 
brown Dobbin. Grandma said Tom 
was a very good boy, and grandpa said 


he would make a fine farmer some day.. 


Tom loved tosee Henry, grandpa’s man, 
feed the little pigs. How they would 
gobble up their supper, and Tom would 
laugh to see them tumbling over each 
other, as if they were trying to find out 
which one could eat the most. 

One day grandma had a tea party. 
She dressed Tom in his new suit and 


sent him out to walk in the flower gar- 


den until the ladies came. But Tom 
thought he could at least go and look at 
the piggies. So he climbed upon the 
fence and threw bits of leaves on their 
backs to wake them up. 

All at once there was a big crash, and 
the board Tom was sitting on broke in 
two. Down went poor Tom into the 
pig-pen! O! what frightened piggies, 
and O! what a dirty boy, all over mud! 

Grandpa heard a sob as he passed 
near by, and he thought the piggies 
must be very funny ones if they could 
cry like that. So he looked over the 
tence, and there in a corner of the pen 
sat poor Tom, crying as if his heart 
would break. 

“QO, ho!” laughed grandpa, “what 
new piggy is this in my pen?”’ 

Grandma washed him and changed 
his clothes, but Tom had to wear his old 
sailor suit to the tea-party, and grandpa 
said, every time Tom came near him 
that night: ‘‘Well! how is my new little 
prize pig?” 

Mother said Tom deserved it all, for 
not staying inthe garden as grandma 
told him to do; and whenever Tom 
wanted to disobey, she would say, “Re- 
member grandpa’s little pigs.’’—/M. 7. 
Henry. 


DR. PARKHURST ON CHILD TRAINING. 


HE CLAIMS THAT IT IS ETHICAL RATHER 
THAN INTELLECTUAL. 


Child training is, in the first instanc: , 
ethical rather than intellectual, writes 
the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., iy 
the August Ladies’ Home Journal. No 


one will ask to bave this point argued 
who considers that the child is to be 
educated for the purpose of his own 
personal enhancement and not for the 
purpose of making him an expert or .« 
sharper. It is a great deal easier to 
make people bright than it is to make 
them sound. Mentality is an easy art 
as compared with morality. There 1s 
a good dealto be said about intellectual 
discipline when we get to that point; 
but it is still true that the issues of life 
are out of the heart and not out of the 
brain. The braincan be taught from 
books, but morality is not a thing that 
can be printed. There are, it is truc, 
books that are published on ethics, but 
few read them and probably nobody 
practices them. The old Hebrews were 
deluged with moral precepts, some of 
them written by God’s own hand; but 
even the first generation that had the 
Ten Commandments had to be killed off 
before the Promised Land could be en- 
tered. 

I am not going to underrate the value 
and importance of mental schooling for 
the children; but it needs to be said that 
unless a man has a pure and honest 
heart, the less he knows the better it 
will be for him and for all concerned. 
And it needs, also, to be said that even 
trustworthiness of intellectual action 
waits on personal soundness. Sound 
brain and an unsound life are incompat- 
ible. Even if our object were only to 
secure the finest and fullest intellectual 
development, we should still aim, first 
of all, to secure a foundation of personal 
integrity for the scions of wisdom to 
root and vegetate in. It is something 
as it is with the planting of an astro- 
nomical observatory; however fine its 
equipment and whatever the power of 
its lenses, we depend, first of all, upon 
the solidity with which the observatory 
is planted. 


C.UTICURA, the Gre-+ Skin Cure; and 
 CUTICURA SoaP, the most effective of 
Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, preserve, 
purify, and beautify the skin, scalp, and 

ir when all else fails. CuTiCurRA REM- 
EDIES are of the utmost purity and deli- 
cacy, and especially appeal to the refined 
in every Community. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-et., London. Porrer 
& CHEMICAL CoRp., Sule Props., Boston, U. S. A. 
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Communications should, be addressed to Miss 
Evelyn Howard Browne, Highland Park, Oak- 
land. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS. 


When I visited Lake Mohonk in the 
beautiful autumn time, I went up to 
the little house Knownas ‘Sky-top,’’ 
and I had the same sensation that I had 
when I went tothe Tip-top House on 
Mount Washington. ‘“Sky-top” also is 
anchored on every sideto the rocks. 
AsI stood there I not only thought, 
“All heights are lonely,” but “all 
heights are dangerous.’”’ There areso 
many people who are carried away in 
one way or another when they reach 
their sky-top. They need to be 
anchored to the rock because they are 
sohigh up. Who has not seen men 
and women carried away by popularity 
or by sudden riches of one kind or an- 
other? Oh, yes, the heights are glori- 
ous, but they are dangerous too. All 
heights involve precipices. Not how 
far we have come, but oh, the distance 
from what we want to be. I think in the 
future the little house on ‘“Sky-top”’ 
with its secure iron fastenings to the 
immovable rock will bea help to me 
when on any heights I may be able to 
stand, and see all the land below. 

I enjoyed the climbing up to ‘Sky- 
top,’’ that beautiful autumn morning, 
and now the question comes to me, Am 
Iclimbing now? Am I going upward? 
Do I want to see more glorious views? If 
so I mustclimb. The path is the old, 
old one of perfect obedience to the will 
of God, the prayer never leaving us, 


“Thy way, oh, Lord, not mine, 
However hard it be.” 

Much learning did not make St. Paul 
mad, but it has made many others need 
anchorage. I suppose in going up any 
heights it is necessary to look up and 
not down to see how far we have come. 
If all had the spirit of our beautiful 
Whittier there would be less danger of 


our losing gur humility when the 
heights are reached. He said: 
“T better know than all 
The little I have gained, 
How vast the unattained.” 
I know it costs. I know the heart 


beats quicker, and I know the old cry is 

forced from us, “Is this the way my 

Father?” And the answer comes back, 

“Tis, my child, 

Thou oo pass through this dreary tangled 
wil 

If thou wouldst reach the city undefiled, 

Thy peaceful home above.’’ 


—Ladies Home Journal. 
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CLINGING TO SOPME FIXED STAKE. 


I get such pitiful letters at times, the 
old wail, “Can God be good, and suffer 


all this? Whereisthe use? My bro- 
ther was so good, oh, why did 
God let him suffer so?” And I do 


not wonder at the cry, it is so hard, and 
one cannot see. I am thankful to the 
many who have written me _ and 
thanked me for that one line, ‘There is 
purpose in pain.” How I wish you 
would cling to that one “fixed stake, 
I know that God is good.” Only a few 
months ago I looked into the face of a 
young man who, in the midst of youth- 
fulambition, met with an accident and 
lost his sight—both eyesgone. He was 
doing so finely in business, and was so 
proud of his young wife and only little 
girl. To-day that wife has to support 
the family and take care of her blind 
husband. I sat at table with her as she 
prepared his dinner. But there was 
not a vestige of unrest or rebellion in 
his face, that had been cut into beauty 
by that sharp architect that we call 
pain. The face told of struggle ending 
in victory. As I lookedat him I did not 
seedefeat. I did see the beginning of a 
light that will know no night. I did 
see the beauty of unselfishness in the 
young wife, and the training the -child 
was getting, and I feel like saying to so 
many whocry to me for help: 


“Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, : 
But. oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise.”’ 


Or this: 


“In Thee I place my trust; 
On Thee I calmly rest. 
* * * 


I.et good or ill befall, 
It must be good for me; 
Secure of having Thee in all, 
Of having all in Thee.” 


Mrs. MARGARET BOTTOME. 


NOTES FROM THE SABBATH SCHOOL 
FIELD. 


BY J. H. HOBSON. 


(Synodical S. S. Missionary.) 


“Forward” Mission Sabbath-school is a 
most encouraging success, thanks to the 
earnest, consecrated efforts of Christian 
Endeavor workers. It is a beautiful 
light in a very dark neighborhood. 
During the absence of Mrs. M. M. Har- 
ris, who has been taking a needed rest, 
the Assistant Superintendent, Mrs. 
Bast, ably conducted the school. 

_ Mission Sabbath-school superintend- 
ent, have you tried the following simple 
means of promoting interest and good 
fellowship among your scholars and 
teachers? ‘We have planned to give a 
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garden party tothe school...... We ex- 
pect to entertain them with games and 
a good picnic lunch,” writes the Super- 
intendent of Potter Mission Sabbath- 
school. 

West Lake Park Mission Sabbath- 
school, Los Angeles, is moving forward 
more rapidly than ever before. It is 
supplied with workers from the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of Immanuel 
Church. 


Most of our Mission Sunday-school 
members in this state travel distances 
from three to six miles to attend. One 
family living ten miles away, regularly 
attend the Roseville Church and Sab- 
bath-school. 

The Mission School started in the 
Welsh Church, Los Angeles, is now 
held in the morning and conducted by 
a faithful bandof workers from the 
Third Church. The superintendent is 
spoken of as “ a splendid and experi- 
enced worker.’ No need of anxiety 
about that school. | 

Endeavorers attention! Sunday-school 
Missionary H. C. McBurney, reporting 
the great success of a mission Sabbath- 
school in Los Angeles, writes as follows: 

“All the workers are Christian En- 
deavorers of splendid standing, are 
faithful and true workers for Christ 
anywhere and everywhere” Have you 
made up your mind to follow Him amy- 
where, or are you choosing your own 
Path? How He prospers those who 
trust Him! 

Carneros (Monterey county) Sabbath- 
school sends a good report. Total at- 
tendance for the quarter 722. Four 
months ago there was no Sabbath-school 
held there. Goon, Carneros! 

Visited a district last week and found 
only two persons among forty families 
who had any interest in religion. Yet 
there are about fifty young people look- 
ing to these “blind guides.” One man 
said he would rather have his children 
attend adance than a Sabbath-school. 
I thought “Who is sufficient for these 
things?’’ The answer came to me im- 
mediately, like a gleam of sunshine 
through a black cloud—“With God all 
things are possible.” 


The Occidental Board will hereafter 
hold meetings on every Monday at 920 
Sacramento street, at 10:30 A. M. The 
opening prayer-meeting for missions 
and missionaries next Monday, August 
12th, will be led by Mrs. 1. M. Condit. 
The work of Dr. and Mrs. Condit among 
the Chinese here for twenty-five years, 
will be the topic for conversation and 
prayer. A general invitation istender- 


ed to all friends near and far to attend 
these meetings, 
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Christian Endeavor. 


THE RELATION OF THE Y. P. S. ©. E. 
TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


BY MR. J. ADAMS, ASTORIA. 


It has been often urged in a spirit of 
deprecation that this is an intensely 
practical and materialistic day and gen- 
eration. ‘That such it is, the tendencies 
of the times speak for themselves 
That this tendency is an unalloyed evil, 
is by no means so clear. 

By their fruits, ye shall know and 
judge them, is the growing modern test 
of merit in all things; and only that ig 
called fruz? which in some way ministers 
to the convenience and utility of man’s 
moral, material, and I am glad to add, 
spiritual nature. Things purely specu- 
lative, visionary, sentimental, or nar- 
rowly selfish, may be considered inter- 
esting, perhaps promising, but are usu- 
ally pronounced of doubtrul value, and 
are laid on the table to be taken up 
when their results shall demonstrate 
their adaptation to meeting some recog- 
nized necessity of man. 


In the religious world, this tendency 
of the times has stalked with its bust- 
ling business air, showing poor respect 
for, and throwing into consternation 
the lethargic forces of church m2mber- 
ship, and causing some ultra-conserva- 
tives to cry it Cown as a materialistic 
age. Yes, it is a materialistic age—too 
materialistic to recognize any high or- 
der of generalship in the confining of 
offensive forces constantly within the 
walls of churches and monasteries—too 
materialistic to see the highest merit in 
clinging tenaciously to methods that 
failto accomplish the end sought for; 
too rational and progressive to refuse to 
adopt methods simply because they are 
new to the generation, and may be 
have not been tried since the days when 
Christ and His apostles instituted such 
an active earthly campaign against sin. 


Witness the resuscitated spirit of 
Christ in the great movement of the 
Salvation Army, missions, home and 
foreign hospitals, night schools, bible in- 
stitutes, evangelistic work, public 
libraries, fresh air funds and excursions, 
and not least of these and a host of others 
the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, all striving for the phy- 
sical, moral, and religious advancement 
o{ the race in an intensely practical way 
and each doing a noble work along its 
special line. 


The Y. P. S. C. E. believes that if 
religion is good for anything, it is good 
to propagate; and that every man’s life 
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is a field which can be made fertile 
enough by cultivation to produce a har- 
vest every day in the year in any cli- 
mate. It does not believe that religion 
is defiled by mixing it with the sinful 
crowd, any more than its great Author 
was defiled by eating with sinners; but 
on the contrary that the masses are 
thereby elevated. It most emphatically 
denies any truth in the assertion 
of an ex-United States Senator, that 
‘‘the religion of Jesus Christ has 
no place in modern politics,” unless 
that statement means that no place 
has been reserved forit, a condition not 
wholly at variance with fact, and is pro- 
posing through an alliance of the forces 
for good, as exemplified in the lives of 
Christian young men and women, to se- 
cure the possession of a very large place 
in the powerthat designates the per- 
sonnel of those who serve us in a public 
capacity. What nobler field for Chris- 
tian Endeavor than theseeking of an ap- 
plication of the principles of righteous- 
ness to high places, in the shaping of 
matters of public policy and national in- 
fluence in accordance with the divine 
principles of justice and brotherly love! 


This is one of the far reaching ambi- 
tions of the organizations. Do you 
wish to be in sympathy and accord with 
the most advanced unselfish thought 
and action of the day? Do you want 
to keep pace with the great procession, 
which might well be headed with a ban- 
ner reading, ‘“‘Faith without works is 
dead ?” If so, fall in; and let us wel- 


come you as a loyal member of this di- 
vision of the great Y. P. S. C. E. move- 
ment, which, heart and soul in sympa- 
thy with effort all along the line of 
Christian work, is seeking a more gen- 
eral recognition of those things that tend 
to right living, right dying, and a glori- 
ous advent into the New Country. 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, AUGUST 18. 


Christ’s Work For The World. John 1:1-14. 


BY ARTHUR W. KELLY. 

It would be no easy task to imagine 
what a wilderness the world would be 
in this nineteenth century if the Son of 
God had never left his throne to make 
his home here. But some of thechanges 
that weshould see it isnot hard to set 
forth. 

Much of beauty would be lost to us. 
The, marvelous grace of heathen art 
might possibly have remained, had not 
the marvelous vileness with which it 
was closely linked caused to perish from 
the earth the race that created it. Buttt. 
art that sprung from the birth at Beth- 
lehem, all architecture that found its 
motive in the cross, all music that caught 
its theme from the echo of the angelic 
choir, and all thoughts and deeds in- 


spired by these, would be blotted out at 
a stroke. 


A great blank would be made iu the 
world’s knowledge. The occasional 
great thoughts that came to heathen 
seekers after God would have been 
swallowed up in hopelessness and doubt. 
All literature that had its root in the 
thought of Him that was the truth, and 
every school of learning founded with 
the purpose of teaching the fear of the 
Lord, would be wiped out of existence. 

The most glorious pages would be 
torn out of history. War would be the 
natural state of nations in their hatred 
for one another. No such idea as that 
of the brotherhood of man would have 
dawned on the race. “Stranger” and 
“enemy” would have remained syno- 
nyms, and slavery would still cast its 
blight everywhere. Missionary heroism 
would have been impossible, and, with- 
out the daring that hastaken the heralds 
of the cross everywhere, greed for gold, 
and lust for power would have been the 
impulse prompting to the discovery and 
settlement of new countries. There 
would have been no Plymouth Rock as 
the corner-stone of our republic, and no 
occasion to sing the songs of liberty. 

All that is beautiful, all that is true, 
all that is heroic, comes from what is 
good. The depth and meaning of re- 
ligion would mainly be lacking, had 
Christ not come. The one pure and 
true belief was becoming formal when 
He appeared. Its promise of forgive- 
ness was offered largely in symbol, and 
sin-sick souls were wearying for the 
reality. “In Him was life,” and at His 
touch, truths that seemed almost dead 
waked to life. Men saw their own 
hearts, men saw the Father, they saw 
the future world, as Christ opened their 
eyes; in Him they had life abundantly, 
and a new song was put into their 
mouths.— 7he Golden Rule. 


Church N ews. 


[Continued from Page 8. ] 


WASHINGTON. 


WATERVILLE.—Rev. J. A. McArthur, 
formerly of Davenport, has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
Church of this place, and held his first 
services on the 21st of July. 


VicToriA, B. C.—Of more than ordi- 
nary merit was the stereopticon lecture 
given at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, on the evening of the 26th of 
July, by Rev. H. H. Rice, of Oakland, 
Cal. The lecturer took as his subject 
“The Paradise of the Pacific,” and for 
an hour and a half delighted his audi- 
ence with fine pictures of Hawaiian 
scenery, explained in bright descriptive 
style that was particularly enjoyable. 
The city of Honolulu, with its lovely 
homes, the faces of distinguished Hawai- 
ians, past and present, the picturesque 
scenery of the islands, and the awful 
volcano of Kilauea all came in for illus- 
tration and description. There was a 
good sized audience, and all came away 
well pleased with the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 
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Literature of the Day. 


BY THE LITERARY EDITOR. 
All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of 
the Literary Editor. 


“Christian Truth and Modern Opin- 
ion,” is the fifth editionof a course of 
seven sermons preached in 1874, from 
Episcopal pulpits by clergymen in New 
York city. ‘The Christian Doctrine of 
Providence,” by C. S. Henry, D. D. 
‘*The Christian Doctrine of Prayer,’’ by 
Hugh Miller Thompson, D. D. ‘‘Moral 
Responsibility and Physical Law,” by 
E. A. Washburn, D. D. “The Rela- 
tion of Miracles to the Christian Faith’’ 
by J.H.Rylance, D. D. ‘The Oneness 
of Scripture,” by William R. Hunting- 
ton, D. D. “Immortality,” by the Rt.Rev. 
Thomas March Clark, D.. D., LL.D. 
“Evolution and a Personal Creator,” by 
John Cotton Smith, D. D. 


It will be seen that a very large part 
of the controversial field of physical 
science in its relation to the Scriptures is 
here covered. It is a carefully pre- 
pared and admirable course of addresses. 
We have been particularly interested in 
“The Christian Doctrine of Prayer,” 
and ‘‘The Relation of Miracles to the 
Christian Faith.’ THe OCCIDENT will 
take pleasure in giving its readers some 
extracts from these timely discourses. 
Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House 
New York, 50 cents. 


“Tegends of the Rhine,” by H.A. 
Guerber. This tastefully gotten up 
volume will do credit to the publishers, 
but the value of the author’s work 
would be recognized without the aid of 
pretty pictures and fine typography. 
As the preface says, the book is intended 
as acontribution to the study of folklore 
and as a legendary guide to the Rhine. 
There is an attractive power about the 
course of a mighty river, and legends of 
the dim past, romantic historical events 
and elfin tales troop along its storied 
banks. How our hearts beat with de- 
light as for the first time our eyes rest 
upon the rushing waters of the great, 
historic rivers—the Thames, the Nile, 
the Mississippi, the Hudson, the Tiber, 
the Rhine! No wonder the ancients 
personified them, for they seem to have 
a living personality, as they certainly 
have a living influence. The Rhine es- 
pecially seems to draw to itself an inter- 
est that is ever increasing, and whether 
we “strive against the flood or float 
downward with the tide,” the legends 
and storiescluster thick about us. Each 


rock, each mount, each fall, each bridge, 
each castle has its appropriate tale, and 
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these have been carefully arranged in 
their due order in the book before us. 
We feel sure Mr. Guerber’s work will 
find the welcome it deserves. (New 
York, A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $2.) 


SOME MAGAZINES. 


The Harper Periodicals for August are 
essentially appropriate to the season. 
Harper's Monthly has for its piece de re- 
sistance Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s charm- 
ing illustrations for “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’’ These are nine in number 
and are accompanied by Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s comment on the famous comedy. 
Mr. Julian Ralph makes us still more 
interested in China and its queer peo- 
ple. Among the short stories which 
are all good, we would call attention to 
“Bobbo” by Mr. Thomas Wharton, an 
exceedingly clever sketch. The serials 
progress well. One of the more serious 
articles is “The German Struggle for 
Liberty,’’ by Mr. Poultney Bigelow, 
dealing with the cowardly subservience 
of the German nobles to Napoleon and 
the French influence. Harper's Bazar 
is certainly the magazine to delight the 
heart of woman. Not the new woman, 
of course, but of those who still desire 
to please and be pleased by beauty. 
Such ravishing costumes worn with 
such careless grace are pictured on 
these fascinating pages, articles on 
cooking for the hot weather, the most 
artistic fancy-work; all these we find, 
and in addition there is at present run- 
ning a most interesting serial, ‘Doctor 
Warrick’s Daughters,” by Rebecca 
Harding Davis. Harper's Weetly is up 


to date with its news of the world and 
its world pictures and Harper's Round 
Table eontinues to interest and please 
the young people. 

The Midsummer Holiday Century 
comes to us with an interesting table 
of contents. The high lights of the 
number according to our ideas are three 
beautiful wood engravings by Cole 
after celebrated portraits by Rubens, 
they having been made in the presence 
of the pictures themselves. A sketch 
with portrait of the celebrated Russian 
mathematician, Sonyas Kovalevsky, 
and ‘‘Reminiscences of Literary Berk- 
shire,’ by Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 
The ‘Life of Napoleon Bonaparte” we 
have no doubt, increases in interest to 
those who read it; we confess we do 
not, but ‘‘The Princess Sonia’ which 
will be concluded in September is rap- 
idly approaching its climax which we 
trust will be a happy one. The short 
stories are bright, especially “The Cat 
and the Cherub’’ by Chester B. Fernald. 
We have a weakuess for sonnets and 
have read enjoyingly “Let Me Not 
Much Complain” by Thomas Williams 
Parsons. 


An important chapter in our recent 
political history is set forth in the 4¢- 
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A lamp with wrong chim- 
ney is like a manswith another 
man’s hat on—what is he 
good for ? 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, will send you the “ In- 
dex to Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


lantic Monthly for August,under the cap- 


tion, ‘‘How Judge Hoar Ceased to Be 
Attorney-General,” by Jacob D. Cox. 
Mr. Cox was a member of Grant’s cab- 
inet with Judge Hoar. The fourth of 
the very interesting papers on Mars, by 
Percival Lowell, is entitled ‘‘Is Mars In- 
habited,’’ and if so by what kind of peo- 
ple. It has given us great pleasure to 
follow Rebert Swain Peabody on his va- 
cation ‘‘Rambles;” his paper is devoted to 
French and English churches. A bright 
sketch is ‘‘A Woman’s Luncheon,’’ and 
very cleverly the anonymous writer 
makes his advanced women fall into the 
old fashioned ways of gossip, albeit 
kindly, and to a woman they show the 
greatest interest in the least hint of a 
love affair or a marriage. A strong 
sketch is “Thrift,” by Dougall. 

We understand that for seven years 
Scribner's Magazine has published a 
midsummer fiction number, and that 
some most notable short stories have 
appeared through this medium. This 
Fiction number for ’95 is certainly re- 
markably successful. 

Every lover of art will turn first to 
“The Pastels of Edwin A. Abbey,” by 
F. Hopkinson Smith, with its fine re- 
productions of Mr. Abbey’s Pastels. 
How charming they are! Ifonly their 
exquisite and tenderly evanescent color 
might as readily be reproduced as their 
form. The short stories are all capti- 
vating from “The Wheel of Love’’, by 
Anthony Hope (which by the way will 
have aconclusion next month) to “A 
Ruined Faith Doctor’, by Charles 
Ridgeway Van Blarcom. ‘Our .Aroma- 
tic Uncle’, by H. C. Bunner, carries 
with it a whiff of oriental perfume and 
Paris A-Wheel’’ gives a vivid 
conception of the rage for bicycle riding 


in Paris. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Little Arthur; or The Ministry of a 


Child.’’ <A tribute to the memory of 
Arthur Ninde Potts. By his father, 
James H. Potts, D.D. Cincinnati; 
Cranston & Curts. New York; Hunt 
& Eaton. | 

“One Rich Man’s Son.’’ By Mrs. 
Emma Lefferts Super. Cincinnati; 
Cranston & Curts. New York; Hunt 
& Eaton. 


and desiring homelike entertainment, can find 
it at ‘THE GRAYSON,” 826 and 828 Powell St. 
corner Sacramento, at moderate charges. 

J. G. CHOWN, Proprietor, 
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HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


IN PRESS TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


By O.H. Cooper, LL. D., Superin- 
tedent of Schools, Galveston, Texas, and 
E}x-Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the State of Texas. Harry 
F. Estill, Professor of History and 
Latin in the Sam Houston State Normal 
Institute, Huntsville, Texas; and 
Leonard Lemmon, Superintendent of 
Sherman Schools, Texas. 

The authors of this history, which is 
believed to possess merit ofa high 
order, have endeavored to present to 
the school children of the United States 
those important events that have con- 
tributed to the marvelous development 
of our country. 

Great pains have been taken to render 


the book as accurate as possible and 
the text hasbeen submitted to some of 
the best known authorities in the 
United States for criticism and corr ec- 
tion. | 

Clearness hasbeen an object sought. 
The authors have made special efforts 
to adapt the book to the comprehension 
of children, and to make a history not 
only excellentin itself, but written ina 
style not above the heads of the chil- 
dren for whom it is intended. 

The authors have endeavored to be 
absolutely fair and just to all sections, 
both in the treatment and selection of 
topics. It has been attempted to make 
a history that shall be as full and com- 
plete in its treatment of the South and 
West as of New England. 

Abstruse problems of government and 
all other questions that require maturity 
beyond what may reasonably be ex- 
pected of children of grades who study 
Uuited States history, have been 
avoided. 

The authors are men who have given 
special study to history, particularly 
- United States history, and by reason of 
their class-room and literary work, are 
especially qualified to produce a book 
of rare excellence, and such a book as 
will meet a want among teachers, espe- 
cially those who feel that many histor- 
ies of the United States have an atmos- 
phere of a more northern latitude than 
their own. The publishers feel that 
the book can be confidently recom- 
mended to all. Ginn & Company; pub- 
lishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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y Springs 1 and 2.—For Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Uric § 
5 Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Prostration, &c. ¢ 


5 De. William A. Hammond, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General @ 
: U.S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
: System in the University of NewYork, etc., referring to Spring No. 2:4 


have for some 
time made use of 


System, complicated with FALO Di 


Diathesis. 


Li 


in cases of affec- A 


he results have been eminently satisfactory. 


tions of the Nervous 4 
isease of the or with a Gouty 4 
4ithia has for many 4 


A years been a favorite with mein like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts J 
- better than any extemporancous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, more- 4 


mR over, better borne by the stomach.”’ 


» De. John H. Tucker, of Henderson, N. C., President of the Medical 
r Society of North Carolina, Member of the American Medical Asso-}¥ 


ciation, referring to Spring No. 7, says: 


“T have obtained 
) excellent results from 
») affections dependent upon 


in Gout, Rheu-@ 


matism,andother @ 


THIA 


a Al Acid Diathesis, especially for pale, feeble, and ¢ 
) ansemic subjects—indeed for patients of this class, my ex fos 
» Water of Spring No.1 is more efficient than that of No. 


rience teaches, that the ¢ 
and for such conditions G¢ 


» | have no hesitancy in saying that it is a remedy of great potency.”’ 


les: 


9. Baskerville, M. D., Oxford, N. C., referring to Spring § 
wri 


Spring No. 1, isa powerful tonic to b 
© Nervous System as well as to 4 


FFALO LITHIA WATER « 
y) the mi have known it to produce magical effects in Nervous Prostration, 4 


y) resulting from overwork, prolonged mental strain, etc., and convalescents from 4 
» adynamic diseases have been restored to health in a surprisingly short time, the 4 
) water being a direct blood producer, a valuable heart tonic and a physio-é 


logical diuretic.” 
> This Water is for sale 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. 


Thomas 


druggists generally, orin cases of one dozen half-gallon ; 
Descripti 


F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. $ 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


ve pamphlets sent to any address. . 


QUEER QUESTIONS. 


Maybe some of the Sunbeams are 
fond of puzzles and riddles. If so, per- 
haps you can findthe answers to some 
odd questions that [found in a paper 
the other day: 

What has a mouth but cannot bite? 

W hat has an arm but cannot write? 

What has a foot but cannot walk? 

has a head but cannot talk? 

What has a bank with no money in? 

What has a top that cannot spin? 

What has a neck but has no head? 

What never sleeps but has a bed? 

What hook will never catch a fish? 

What has a basin but not a dish? 

Where are the locks keys dv not 
turn? 

Where are the caps that are not 


worn? 
What has a branch but has no leaves? 


What has no locks but hassome keys? 

What always falls but gets no 
scratches? 

What isthe ballthat no one catches? 

What is quite long but is not tall? 

What has a base but plays no ball? 

What are the polls that nobody 
climbs? 

Where are the boys to answer these 
rhymes? 


THE MINISTRY OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY REV. A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


‘SERVICE OF SONG.’’ 


The service of song in the house of 
the Lord is another element of worship 
whose relation to the spirit needs to be 
Spiritual sing- 


strongly emphasized. 


ing hasa divinely appointed place in 
the Church of Christ. Church music, 
in the ordinary sense of that phrase, 
has no such place, but is human inven- 
tion which custom has, with many, un- 
happily elevated into an ordinance. 

We often quote the exhortation, ‘‘Be 
filled with the Spirit,’’ without making 
the practical service with which the 
fullness stands immediately connected: 
‘Speaking to yourselves in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in your heart to the 
Lord’’ (Eph. v. 19); as immediately as 
prayer is connected with the Holy 
Ghost in the same epistle: ‘‘Praying at 
all seasons zm the Spirit;” and our edifica- 
tion in the Church; “Builded together 
in the Spirit,” (Eph. ii. 22, R. V.); and 
our spiritual energizing: ‘strengthened 
with power through His Spirit,” (Eph. 
iii. 16, R. V.); and our approach to God: 
‘Access’ zz one spirit unto the Father, 
(Eph. ii. 18, R. V.); so intimately is the 
worship of praise here connected with 
the Holy Ghost and made dependent 
on His power. 

Therefore, it would seem too obvious 
to need arguing, that an unregenerate 
person is disqualified from ministering 
in the service of song in God’s house. 
Scripturally, this seems incontestable ; 
and asto the teaching of experience, we 
should hardly know how to name any 
custom which has brought asorer blight 
upon the life of the Church, or a heavier 
repression upon its spiritual energy, 
than the habit, now so general, of intro- 
ducing unsanctified, unconsecrated, and 
even notoriously worldly persons into 
the choirs of the Churches. 
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TEACHING AS AN ART. 

The study of teaching as an art has 
not been better illustrated than in the 
recent inStance of a Sunday-school in 
an unruly section in a great city, where 
the teachers had taught by the old 
routine of reading and recitation, with- 
out resorting to any special means of 
interesting the children, which probably 
they would have considered claptrap, 
and where they not only failed to ex- 
cite interest or even attention, but 
where they found it impossible to main- 
tain discipline, to command silence, 
or create reverence, to make them- 
selves heard, to do any good whatever 
in the old methods. In despair they 
resorted to a young woman for help, a 
teacher in a secular school in a trouble- 
some portion of the town, who had be- 
come known for her good work. She 
ayreed to help them if they would let 
her do so in her own way, the teachers 
withdrawing, and letting her have the 
school in her own hands completely. 
As they did so, she went with an assist- 
ant into the chapel where the children 
were assembled. Pandemonium reigned 
in the place, with confusion worse con- 
founded; the children were talking, 
laughing, wrestling, amusifig themselves 
—jn all, a seething caldron of noise and 
disturbance. The teacher mounted the 
platform quietly, and, in the habitual 
disregard of teachers there, almost un- 
observed. Instead of calling the school 
to order, which would have been an en- 
tirely impossible and useless proceeding, 
as no one could have heard her, and no 
one would have obeyed her, she opened 
a box she had brought, took out of ita 
large white dove, and going to the front 
of the platform, she held it aloft in her 
extended arms, but did not say a word. 
At the same time, her assistant took 
another box, a long stalk of white lilies, 
and held it up beside her. For a mo- 
ment or two the uproar continued ; 
then one child chanced to catch a 
glimpse of the singular sight, and called 
to another, and that one to another; 
those that faced the platform stood stone- 
still; the others turned to see what was 
the matter; in three minutes there was 
not a whisper; one could have heard a 
pin drop, and then the new teacher 
told the children the story of Christ’s 
baptism: and although it is some time 
Since, there has never been a moment’s 
disturbance in that rude school again. 


The same methods as those used by 
this teacher—that is to say, in the gen- 
eral principle—have been having telling 
results in the day-schools of late. In 
his case, the teacher had studied the in- 
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telligences and temperaments and habits 


of children so thoroughly that she knew 
atonce how tocaptivate theirinterest and 
bring theminto subjection; and although 
she herself may have had some peculiar 
gift of fine organization and imagina- 
tion, she only used the modern system, 
applying tothe use of the Sunday-school 
the object lesson which has proved so 
valuable in the’ secular school. 
these methods everything studied be- 
comes a living, and, as it were, visible 
reality to the student, and the stimula- 
tion of the imagination fixes the knowl- 
edge, increases the capability of receiv- 
ing and adapting, and in so doing en- 
larges the possibility of future knowl- 
edge in the race. 
world can go forward without taking 
another along with it, till all things are 
working together. 
then, tremendous strides forward in this 
century, many of which must be con- 
sidered the result of the work of the 
century that went before it. 
ought, therefore, to be some wondrous 
advance in the twentieth century, as a 
result of the application of thought to 
the work of the nineteenth.— Harfer’s 
Bazar. 


By 


No one thing in this 


There have been, 


There 


Make a Child a Moral Vertebrate ; Develop 
an Osseous Shaft. 


The first and fundamental thing that 


the home has to do for the child in the 


way of education is, then, to help make 


of him a little moral vertebrate, writes 
the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., 


in a vigorous article on ‘The Training 
of a Child,’ in the August Ladies’ Home 


Journal, ‘There needs to be developed 


an osseous shaft running up and down 
him that shall form the axis around 
which his growing personality shall 
gather itself in compactness and fixity. 
That will make the boy mean some- 
thing, and make him mean more and 
more tillthe end of time, and clear on 
into eternity. Itisthe only thing that 
will make him worth calling a personal 
integer. 

To learn to obey is the hardest, even 
as it is the most valuable lesson a child 
can ever acquire. It is not only valu- 
able for what it is in itself, it is also val- 
uable for what it serves as the basis of. 
One of the first things told us of Jesus 
has to do with this same matter. It is 
related to us that He was subject to His 
parents; and the narrative immediately 
goes on to remark that He grew in wis- 
dom and in favor with God and men. 
The close juxtaposition of the two 
seems Calculated to teach that obedience 


was the seed kernel out of which His 
intelligence and holiness waxed. 


Avalon Home 


AVALON 


Santa Catalina islands, | Cal. 


(Near the Steamer Landing, facing the Beach.) 


MRS. A. WHEELER, Manager. 


RATES—— 


$1.50 to $2.50 Per Day. 
$9, $10, $12 and $15 Per Week. 


Pacific Grove Retreat 


NEAR MONTEREY, CAL. 


Persons wishing rooms in cottages or tenting - 
accommodations, comfortably furnished, will 
please address 


DAVID JACKS, MONTEREY 
or apply to 


THOMAS HARPER 
at the GROVE: 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. Hooper - - Lessee 


A Qutet Home for Families. 


DR. E. L. DOW, 
—-DENTIST— 


Room 3, 4, 5, and 6 
Central Bank Building, cor. Fourteenth and Broadway 


RARE BOOKS GURIOUS BOOKS 


Books New. 


A choice assortment of Valuable Books tor libraries 


to be had at reasonable prices. Call and make you 
selections. 


H. H.MOORE, 542 California 8t. 


N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKRERS 
641 Sacramento St., cor. Webb. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
Established in 1850. 


21 
Oakland, Cal. 
Books Old. 
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W. D, HOWELLS ON “DIALECT.”’ 

One reason why the general reader 
is impatient of ‘‘dialect,” I suppose, is 
that he rarely notices peculiarities in 
the speech of people about him, and so 
fancies dialect an invention of the 
author’s to harass and perplex him. If 
there is something very marked, he 
will vaguely feel it, but the more deli- 
cate differences, which interest the ob- 
server, are quite lost upon him. He 
would not perceive that most people 
speak ungrammatically, and that the 
talk of those who speak grammatically 
is almost incredibly loose and slovenly. 
Talk indeed, has not yet been faithfully 
reported in literature by those who 
ought to be its carefullest students, the 
novelists and dramatists. Stage talk 
has been and largely is, ludicrously un- 
like life talk, though now the theater is 
beginning to take some account of the 
way people really express themselves. 
But in novels, and very good novels, 
written by artists who ought to have 
had a conscience against it, cultivated 
persons are represented as saying, Will 
you not, Am I not, Is he not, though 
nobody but a half-bred prig ever dreams 
of usingthose artificial forms in actual 
parlance. It is all of a piece with the 
convention, which still obliges us to 
write the language without any of the 
contractions we always use in speaking. 
We write, Did not, Cannot, Would not, 
Is not, Will not, when we are telling 
something to be read, but we say Didn't, 
Can’t, Wouldn’t, Isn’t, and Won’t when 
we are telling something to be heard ; 
and the contractions are infinitely more 
graceful and vigorous than the conven- 
tional forms. In fact, anything else in 
talking would beabsurd; and from time 
to time, there is an effort to liberate the 
language of literature from the constraint 
that the language of life threw off so 
long ago that no man’s memory runs 
back to the time of its bondage. The 
lighter literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury abounds in these endeavors, and 
even some of the graver; even the 
verse of Pope and Young. But they 
were confined to a word or two; the 
plunge was never bold enough; and in 
our own time, we are not even so far on 
the way to a free use of the spoken 
forms. Emerson, to be sure, said, ’ Tis, 
in very colloquial moments, but that 
was, perhaps, because people seldom 
say, "Tis any more, and the form had an 
archaic charm. Now and then, Mr. 
Henry James imparts a thrill of hope by 
writing a contraction in his narrative, 
and you think that the good time is 
coming under the lead of an unques- 
tionable master of English; but pres- 
ently you find him conforming, like the 
rest, as if the attempt to break away 
from tradition were useless.—Harfer’s 


Weekly. 
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WONAN’S DEPENDENCE ONTIIAN. 


Wonderful, that while knowledge 
comes, wisdom lingers. Wonderful, that 
what women have suffered so long to 
win, once won they should cease to 
prize; that education should not teach 
women that man was by nature very 


no pain that Pain-Killer will 


not stop. Colic, cramps, toothache, ear- 
ache, sprains, cuts, burns, bites and 


stings, all yield to its magic. A record 
of more than fifty years proves that 


One 


AIN-KILLER 
kills pain 


Keep Pain-Killer constantly on hand—you 


certain 


can never know when it will be needed. 


The quantity has been doubled, but the price is sti 
| Imitations and substitutes m fared 


The genuine bottle bears the name—Perry Davis & Son. 4 


ay be offered you—look out, 


Sehool of Shorthand & Typewiriting 


1236 MARKET STREET. 


We teach young people how to do business for themselves, 
how to keep books, and fit them as first-class Stenographers. 


Typewriting and Mimeograph Work Done at Rea 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


far removed from the gentle domestic 
animal she knows to-day. However the 
modern woman may swagger about her 
individuality, may talk of her “spiritual 
needs,’’ and deplore the stupid tyranny 
of man, who demands sacrifices from her 
in return for his tenderness, protection 
and support, the fact is not changed, that 
however much she may be man’s intel- 
lectual equal, or spiritual superior, the 
exigencies of motherhood put her at 
his mercy. She can not be entirely 
self-dependent except at the cost of the 
welfare of the offspring. The Factory 
Acts are a recognition of the right of 
the child to its mother’s health and vi- 
tality. Woman simply may not eat her 
cake and have it too. Using all her en- 
ergies for her own needs she can not 
give vigor to herchildren. If she em- 
ploy for her own ends her store of life 
she robs the child. To adequately sup- 
ply the new generation with health, 
brains and nerve force, she must hus- 
band her resources and yield herself to 
the generosity and tenderness of the 
man and trust to hiscare. That he has 
not always been generous and tender,that 
he is not always so even now, does not 
alter the general fact.—From *“The Mod- 
ern Woman and Marriage,” dy Elizabeth 
Bisland, in North clmerican Review. 


San Francisco___© 
Theological Seminary 


San Anselmo, Marin Co., Cal. 
Address all communications to 


R. J. TRUMBULL, Business Manager, 
419 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


300 ORDERS IN THREE WEEKS, §5 
= to $10 every day. 130 orders in 3% 

and outfit, 30 cents. 
ey refunded. Terms 


AGENTS! AGENTS ENTS! 
The dest and fastest sell is 
A 
DARKNESS: DAYLIGHT 
or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 
By Helen Campbell, and Supt, 


By Kev. Lyman Abbott. 


T overflows with pathos, humor, fact and 
illustrated with 250 superb engravin {rota hash 


ographs af real life. Ministers say 
one cries over it, and Agents are soiling it by thou- 
sands. @#~- 1000 more Agents wanted—men and women. 
$100 to $200 a month made. Send for Terms to nt 
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FOR “OUR DUMB ANIMALS.”’ 


A New England lady removed to 
Southern California decided she wanted 
a cow. Visiting a cattle farm to pur- 
chase one, the sight of a /adilless, thin 
and forlorn heifer excited her interest 
and sympathy. To her question the 
owner.replied that this heifer promised 
to be the best of his herd, but since she 
lost her tail, the fltes so pestered her that 
she could neither graze nor sleep suffi- 
ciently, and was therefore no good. 

“How much do you ask for her?” 

“She was worth forty dollars; I will 
sell her for five.’’ 

The lady bought her, drove her home, 
crocheted for her a cotton tail, affixed it 
securely, and that heifer is now one of 
the best milk-givers in the neighbor- 
hood, fat and well. 


The work among the Chinese on the 
Pacific Coast is more extensive than 
that among the Japanese. It -was be- 
gun in 1852, bythe Rev. William Speer, 
D.D. The growth of the mission event- 
ually justified in 1882, the purchase of 
the First Presbyterian church, on Stock- 
ton street, as the headquarters of Chris- 
tian work. From San Francisco, Chris- 
tian effort has extended to most of the 
large cities and towns of the Pacific 
Coast, and since the comniencement of 


the work between six and seven hun-. 


dred Chinese have been received to the 
Church in these various localities, while 
thousands of the young have been in- 
structed in schools and Bible classes. 
The reflex influence of these efforts 
upon China is more important than 
many realize. Multitudes of Chinese 
souls have been awakened and taught 
of Christianity through our Pacific 
Coast Mission. They may have been 
only temporarily under instruction, yet 
this contact with Christianity in a 
Christian land as made a permanent im- 
pression upon their minds, and in many 
instances prepare the way forsubsequent 
conversion. The Chinese who have be- 
come Christians in this land have exhi- 
bited a generous interest in the support 
of the Gospel, not only here among 
themselves, but in China. They have 
contributed liberally towards the erec- 
tion of chapels and churches in their 
native land, and for the support of 


ministers and evangelists. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 106,000 
Chinese in this country, the great bulk 
of whom reside on the Pacific Coast. 
During the past year, according to the 
official report of the Mission published 
in San Francisco, there have been 
thirty conversions in the churches of 
that vicinity, and five in the Portland 
district.—£~x. 


The Occident 
JAMES CANTLEY 


OAL* 


960 HOWARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 
Family Trade a Specialty 
Coal, in any quantity, delivered to any part of the city 
Telephone No 3458. 


PIPE ORGANS 
When in need of a first-class Pipe 
Organ, warranted fully equal to the best 
' Eastern manufacture or iring and 
tuning done, call on or write for testi- 
. monials and prices to Gro. N. ANDREWS, 
, Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16th 
Street, 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 
Two-horse Power 
Engine 
With Steel Boiler 
CHEAP ! RELIABLE! SAFE! 
Automatic Boiler Feed, 
Automatic Po Safety 
Valve, Steel Boiler. Cost 
of runnin not 
to exce ve cents per 
horse power per hour. 
Nothing equal to it ever 
before red for the price. 

We build seven 
sizes, from 2 to ¥ 
horse wer, both 
vertical and hori- 
zontal, adapted to 
the needs of ma- 
chinists, printers, 
laundrymen, dairy 
meu and farmers. 

These engines 
are suitable for 
any purpose re- 
quiring cheap and 
reliable power. 

Our prices are 
exceptionally low. 


Send for free il- 
lustrated price-list. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


8 and 5 Front street, San Francisco; 221 S. Broad 
way, Los Angeles, and ]4l Front st., Portland.- 


BELLS 


Bveel Alloy Church and School Bells. S@ "Send fo 
CS. BELL Co.. Hillsboro. 


ER 
NEE PUREST, BES 
ST- TROY METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


IODIDE OF 
TRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrotula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil). and the early stages of Consumption, 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blood 
and for stimulating and preserving its regular 


course. 
None Genuine unless ed “ BLANCARD.” 
.and all Druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


To THE Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for this 
disease, By its timely use thousands of 
hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
So certain am I of its power that I feelit my 
religious duty to send two bottles free to any 
having lung troubles or consumption if they 
will send me their express and P. O. address.- 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


Fred Wilson 
Merchant 
Tailor 


610 Montgomery Street 


Fit and Workmanship 

Guaranteed. 

Prices Moderate. 
A full line of Foreign 
and Domestic Goods. 
15 per cent discount to 
Clergymen. 


San Francisco, . California, 


H. LeB. SMITH 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


828 Bush Street, San Francisco 
Should our customers not see anything in stock to suit 
their fancy, we will go with them to the wholesale 
house, where they can get the best selection in the city 
to choose from. 
15 PER CENT DISCOUNT TO CLERGYMEN 


A line of Nova Scotia Homespun in stock. Also some 
genuine hand-spun and hand-wove homespun. 


Aggregate Indemnity, $60,000,000 00 
co CTICUT 
Fire Insu ompany of Hartford 
lished 1850. 
QUEEN 


Insurance Company of America (N. Y.) 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Of London, - England. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1720, 


Losses Paid, over - - - - = $175,000,000 00 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OFFICES: 


N. W. Comer Montgomery and Coliiornla Streets, Son Francisco 
ROBERT DICKSON 


Vv YOU HAVE SEEN 


POWDER 


advertised for many years, but have 
sts you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 


Manager. 


< 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged A 
beautifier,has many refreshing uses. IN 


It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 

tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in IN 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 7”® 
ble protection to the face during hot f 
weather. 
IN 


A It is sold everywhere. K 


LID 


not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 


>< 


>> 


— 6. 
IN SYRUP. 


RAINS LEAVE FROM AND ARRIVE 
at Market Street Ferry. 


CHICAGO LIMITED. 


Leaves every day at 5:30 p.m. carrying Pullman Pal- 
ace Sleepers and J ourist sleepers to Chicago via Kausas 
City without extra change. Annex cars for Denver aud 
St. Louis 


VIA LOS ANGELES. 


Trains leaveSdaily at 9:00 a. m. ard 5:50pm. c nnect- 
ing i» Los Angels with solid Traius, Los Angeks to 
Chicago. 

summer or winter the Santa Fe route is tbe most com- 
fortable railway, California to the East, 

A popular misbelief exists regarding the heat in sum- 
mer ‘The heat is not greater than 1s encountered on 
even the most northerly line. This is well known to ex- 
perienced travelers. 

The meals at Harvey's Dining-Rooms are an excellent 
eature of the line. 

THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO can be 
reached in no other way. 


C. H. SPEERS, 


Asst. General Passenger Agent, 


CHRONICLE BUILDING, 


644 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Santa Rosa 
Seminary 


Home School for Young Ladies. 


Primary Department. 


Fall Term opens August 12th, 


Miss M. E. Chase, 


Principal. 
Two 
Carloads 
—or— 
% HARDMAN 
AND 


CHASE BRos. 


Celebrated Pianos Arriving. 


Our Bargain Room contains one elegant Hard- 
man and one splendid Chase used about 
six months and they will be sold this 
week at a sacrifice price for cash, Remem- 
ber the Hatdman took the Highest Award 
at the World’s Fair. An Elegant Upright, 
left with us forcash sale by lady removing, 
cost $450, can be had for $175, good as new. 
Another Upright for practice, $75. Seeing 
is believing. Will you come at once? 


The J. Dewing Company 


Second Floor, Flood Building, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


MILLS COLLEGE AND 


The oldest Protestant School for Girls on the Pacific Coast. Gives Diplo- 
mas and Confers Degrees. Collegiate, Seminary and Preparatory Courses. 
Rare opportunities offered in Music. One hour’s ride from San Francisco. 
Board and Tuition, per term, $175. Write for Catalogue to Mrs. C. 
T. MILLS. President, Mills College Post Office, Alameda County, Cal. 


Next Term Begins.................. August 7th, 1895 


Occidental College 


Offers superior advantages for both sexes. Moral 
tone and standard of scholarship exceptionally “| 


A Full Corps of Skilled Instructors. 


Commodious and well furnished building. Ex- 
cellent sanitary conditions ; healthful and sightly 
location. Terms for board and tuition reason 
able. 


Address: Occidental College, or Rev. E. N. ~ 
CONDIT, President, Station B, Los Angeles, Cal. Gla. * 


A Select Boarding and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. 


Seventeenth year. Eighteen Professors and 
Teachers. Every home comfort and care. Pri- 
vate assistance to rapid and thorough advance- 
ment. Full Academic Course. Ancient and 
Modern Languages. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Drawing and Painting. 

A Carriage will call for Pupils. 


For Illustrated Catalogue A ttess: 


REV. Fd. B. GHURGH, A. Princ pv 


1086 VALENCIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Portiand VAN NESS YOUNG -:- 


Ith Year Will Open Sept. 16. 1849 JACKSON Sr., Cor. GouGH 


The Academy includes a Primary and Grammar School, 
a College-fitting School, and a department of advanced 
work in the Languages, Mathematics, English Literature 
and Chemistry. For catalogue address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
191 Eleventh St., Portland, Oregon. 


——Under the Direction and Ownership of—— 


DR. S, H. WILLEY 


Numbers iu the family limited to twenty-five. 


AT 


Academy -- LADIES’ SEMINARY 


Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers. 
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